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EDUCATING THE SUBURBS. 


Bm 2% URING the first half of the past month, Sir Henry 
mm Irving, supported by the Lyceum company (minus 
Miss Terry), paid a brief visit to the outlying and 
suburban theatres as represented by the Borough, 
Stratford, E., and the Metropole, Camberwell, S.E. 
Some years ago Sir Henry fulfilled an engagement at 
the Standard Theatre, and he has played on two 
occasions at the Grand, Islington. The present, 
however, is the first occasion on which he has gone so 
far east and so far south, making the two places visited the start- 
ing points of his autumnal tour. 

The event has much significance. It shows, to begin with, in 
the most practical manner, how entirely undisturbed is our lead- 
ing actor-manager by ‘the prophecy, so freely made, that the 
growth of the outlying and suburban theatres will impair, if it 
does not destroy, the prosperity of those in the west-end. Sir 
Henry has, indeed, been interviewed on the subject, and has 
frankly and tersely declared his belief that ‘‘ the influence of the 
suburban theatre is all for good.”” ‘‘ The more theatres there are— 
the more people are in the habit of going to them—the better it 
isallround.” And again: “The more good theatres there are, and 
the more good plays, the better it is for us all, and for the general 
taste for intellectual and wholesome recreation.” ‘‘ Ah, but,” say 
some, ‘‘don't you think that if west-end attractions are taken 
bodily to the north and east and south, the northern and eastern 
and southern playgoer will be inclined to wait till they come to 
him, and that so the west-end playhouses will be deprived of a 
portion of their existing clientele?” ‘‘ Why, no,” replies Sir 
Henry ; “I donot think that the people of the suburbs who desire 
to see a popular play will wait until it is taken to their doorsteps 
before doing so. Much more likely is it that they will visit the 
play at the west-end theatre, and, if they like it, see it again 
when it is played in their locality.” 

The truth is, we hold, that the new outlying and suburban 
playhouses, so far from intercepting and holding the theatre- 
lovers who have hitherto been patrons of the west-end establish- 
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ments, have struck a wholly new vein in the enormous population 
of London. We think it likely that for some time to come the 
regular playgoer, and especially the better-to-do regular playgoer, 
who happens to live in the suburbs, will rather look askance at 
his local playhouse, considering it better ‘‘ form’”’ to go as before 
to ‘‘ the centre” for his dramatic instruction and entertainment. 
The suburban houses, we think it likely, will have to struggle, in 
asense, against this species of neglect on the part of the “ aris- 
tocracy”’ of the neighbourhood. And we say “in a sense,” 
because, as a matter of fact, there can be no actuai “ struggle” 
when, as in most cases, the local theatres are filled night after 
night with good paying audiences. The suburban theatres, we 
believe, are being supported almost wholly by a public which they 
have created for themselves—which hitherto has not ‘gone to the 
west-end houses at all, or, if at all, occasionally only. It is 
among the lower-middle and the lower classes that the suburban 
managers, we feel sure, are finding (save on such exceptional 
occasions as a visit from the Juyceum company) their steadiest 
adherents. The local tradesman, rather than take his wife and 
daughter to the pit or upper circle of a west-end theatre, has 
preferred to stay at home and nurse his dignity. Now, for the 
sum which he would have to pay for a seat in a west-end upper 
circle or pit, he can disport himself in the stalls or dress-circle of 
his local playhouse. This he can do, moreover, without incurring 
the cost of railway, cab, or bus. In the same way with the local 
shop assistants and even humbler members of the community. 
Formerly a night at the theatre was necessarily a rare (if not an 
impossible) event for them. Now the presence of a playhouse at 
their very door enables them to indulge their theatrical tastes at 
least once a week, if not more often. 

In other words, the chief result, so far, of the spread of local 
theatres has been to increase to a remarkable extent the number 
of habitual playgoers within the metropolitan limits. There 
were thousands whom circumstances withheld from the central 
playhouses ; but now that other playhouses have been set down 
in their midst, these thousands hasten to fill them and support 
them. Meanwhile, the local theatre-patron is undergoing, 
unconsciously, an education in dramatic art. Every week he 
sees a new play or a fresh repertory of plays (save when the 
succession of novelties is interrupted by the return of over- 
whelming favourites). The appetite grows by what it feeds on. 
In time the suburban playgoer will have acquired preferences to 
which he will expect his local manager to respond. This will 
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mean a gradual raising of the level of entertainments submitted 
to the local publics, and this, again, will mean much to the 
advantage of the higher interests of the drama. Among the 
mass of playgoers in the outlying districts there will arise, in due 
course, a@ percentage, growingly large, of enthusiasts, who, while 
not ignoring the local bill of fare, will, as frequently as possible, 
journey into town to study dramatic novelties at their birth- 
places. It is probable that amid the thousands who went to see 
Sir Henry Irving at Stratford and at Camberwell there were 
many hundreds whom fate had prevented from seeing him 
before. Is it to be supposed that these hundreds will rest quietly 
at home until fate brings him to them again? It is not con- 
ceivable. They will take the very earliest chance they have of 
renewing acquaintance with him in the Lyceum itself. 

We may expect, indeed, that the example set by the head of 
the profession will be followed before long by other actor-mana- 
gers of eminence, who by-and-by will make it a rule to include 
certain of the suburban houses in their autumnal tour. Nay, if 
big paying audiences are to be found in such localities as Strat- 
ford and Camberwell, why not make the outlying theatres them- 
selves the successive milestones of an annual journey? How 
much smaller must be the expense of a tour round London than 
that of a tour round the United Kingdom! How much greater, 
too, the comfort of the former! It may be some years before 
Sir Henry Irving, and Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Tree, and Mr. 
Alexander can see their way to a prolonged suburban progress ; 
but that the day will come is virtually certain. And in the 
meantime, the suburbs are already sufficiently well ‘‘ educated” to 
justify less important entrepreneurs than the above in inviting 
them to pronounce verdicts on new plays. For instance, Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, unable to obtain a suitable west-end theatre for 
the exploitation of The Trainer’s Daughter, will produce it at the 
Shakspere Theatre, Clapham-junction, and thence take it to 
three other playhouses in the outlying districts. Thus will the 
local temples of the art add to their services to the drama 
generally. They will increase the available opportunities for 
testing the value of new plays, just as they are already supplying 
openings for the many players who have been waiting vainly for 
employment. No doubt, it may be possible to over-multiply the 
suburban theatres, and so create repletion and disaster; but if 
the supply is carefully adjusted to the demand, then, to use Sir 


Henry Irving’s phrase, the movement will be altogether ‘for 
good.” 
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Portraits. 


MISS LETTY LIND. 


it were necessary to define in precise terms the nature of the 

influence which Miss Letty Lind exercises over the public, 
the only possible answer would be that she possesses in the 
highest degree the indefinable quality of charm. Her acting is 
of the purely natural order ; apparently she makes no effort to 
obtain her effects, and yet how seldom does she fail in securing 
them. Alike of her dancing and of her singing the same thing 
might be said. Gifted with the merest thread of a voice, she 
succeeds at once in captivating her listeners by the sweetness of 
her manner and the almost childlike simplicity of her method. 
In this she resembles the great French artist, Mme. Chau- 
mont. In both instances the style is the woman. By the least 
artful means Miss Lind betrays her supremacy ; she has the faculty 
of creating a deep impression without suggesting how it is arrived 
at. Asadancer she is in her own particular line unrivalled ; 
but here again she triumphs simply by virtue of absolute 
naturalness. Beginning as a concert singer, Miss Lind, a 
successful dancer from her childhood, soon turned her thoughts 
to the stage. Armed with a letter of introduction, she applied 
to Mr. Charles Wyndham, who engaged her to understudy 
Betsy in the lively farce of that name. Before long she was 
selected by Mr. Robert Buchanan to appear in a play he was 
on the point of bringing out. During the performance some- 
thing went wrong, with the result that an ugly “ wait” was 
inevitable. ‘Might not Miss Lind fill it up?’ asked the dis- 
tractedauthor. Responding to the call, she recited The Language 
of Love, which depends for its effect upon imitations of 
animals, in the happiest way. After two or three provincial 
tours, in the course of which she displayed her skill as a 
dancer for the first time in public, she went to Drury Lane, 
at a special invitation from Sir Augustus Harris, to play in his 
pantomime, still well remembered by those who saw it, of Puss 
in Boots. Next came along engagement—to be interrupted by 
a serious illness—with Mr. Edwardes’s Company at the Gaiety. 
Her latest triumph has been as Molly Seamore in The Geisha. 
Here, as we remarked at the time, she is at her best—the 
epitome, in other words, of all that is bright and winsome. And 
that, we may be sure, is the verdict of all playgoers to-day. 
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The Round Cable. 


HAMLETS WITH DIFFERENCES. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


S many leading actors, so many Hamlets; and in the last 
thirty and odd years the playgoers of London have had 
excellent chances of seeing the Prince of Denmark through 
mediums of various nationalities. Fechter, the first Hamlet 
within that time at least who played the part in what was prac- 
tically a foreign tongue to him, was of mixed nationality, and 
was born in Hanway-yard, Oxford-street. Salvini and Rossi 
were filled with pure Italian impulse and turn of thought. 
Mounet-Sully’s genius is of the Midi, but having no national 
prejudice in his art he took certain hints from Henry Irving. 
Edwin Booth’s graceful restlessness, notably in the ‘‘ nunnery” 
scene, might be traced by a fanciful critic to his American ner- 
vousness of temperament. I cannot remember that Hamlet was 
given by the Saxe-Meiningen troupe when in London. If so, it 
was one of the few performances of theirs which I missed; but I 
remember well a performance in the old Hof Theater (soon after- 
wards burnt down) in Dresden, which, for finish and complete- 
ness, allied with a fine simplicity, could hardly. be surpassed. 
Dettmer, who died with his reputation still at its height, had 
succeeded Devrient as premier réle, and was, by the way, as good 
in several parts of comedy as he was in tragedy. Ophelia was 
played by Frau Ulrich, whose performance in this, as in the 
Gretchen of Faust, was a wonder of unaffected and seemingly 
spontaneous pathos. Jaffé, who afterwards went to the Burg 
Theater at Vienna, and whose Shylock and Mephistopheles were 
in the first rank, as were his ‘‘character parts’’ (among them 
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Warren Hastings), enacted Polonius as an old courtier with just 
the hint of tediousness which was never tedious in the watching. 
I think the distinguished actress who had preceded Frau 
Ulrich in young heroines, and who had carried on her reputation 
into older parts (I forget her name for the moment), played the 
Queen, and I recollect that this, and the King, and, indeed, all 
the lesser parts, were given with a conviction on the part of the 
actors that communicated itself to the audience in a marked 
degree. So strong, indeed, was this responsive feeling, this 
mutual understanding between the people on either side of the 
footlights, that an incident, ludicrous enough in its naked essence, 
did not raise or suggest a titter in any part of the full audience, 
native or foreign. This was on the first disappearance of the 
Ghost, which was effected down a trap in the middle of the stage. 
Dettmer, as Hamlet, leant eagerly forward, as though to catch 
the very last of the departing Figure, and was so carried away by 
the very cunning of the scene that he allowed his inky cloak to 
be caught in the trap as it closed, and was forced to remain 
in his intent attitude until an unseen carpenter released 
him. In the respectful silence with which this mishap 
was received there was no savour of the pedantic German 
“‘ goodboyism ” which is often deliciously absurd. It was a real 
attention to the poet and his interpreter which raised the 
onlookers into a sphere of fantasy when humanity touched the 
world beyond, and when there was no room for thought of a mere 
mundane and trivial misadventure. The whole performance of 
the play was harmonising with this one instance of complete 
devotion on the part of actors and spectators to the fit under- 
standing and accomplishment of a mighty task. The scenery and 
stage-setting were by no means elaborate, but were most 
thoroughly artistic from both as to point and as to furnishing. 
One sunset scene in particular, merely a back-cloth, would have 
done credit to Stanfield. This was the only performance in 
which I have seen the play closed as it is written, with the last 
words spoken by Fortinbras— 
' “ Go, bid the soldiers shoot.” 

[A dead march. Exeunt, bearing off the dead bodies ; after which a peal 
of ordnance is shot off.] 

The curtain fell as Fortinbras headed a march off, and it was 
properly left to be inferred that the dead bodies would be duly 
removed. I do not think that Fortinbras had appeared before—I 
am indeed tolerably sure that my recollection is right as to this—but 
there was certainly no sense of any jarring unexpectedness in his 
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appearance to conclude the history. There is, indeed, nothing to 
jar in it, rightly considered. Hamlet is gone, but Denmark 
remains ; and Fortinbras has come to save her. With the insight 
of a born leader, he has summed up Hamlet in the pregnant 
words ‘‘for he was likely, had he been put on, t’have proved 
most royally,” and what more fitting than that the tragic ending 
caused by the want of ‘‘ putting on’ should be so celebrated by 
the warrior who arrives to take what should have been Hamlet’s 
place? In the present conditions of the London stage there is, 
of course, a practical, too practical, difficulty about ending the 
play in this fashion. For all I know at the moment of writing, this 
difficulty may have been triumphantly overcome at the Lyceum ; 
but it lies in the fact that Fortinbras, to give a due effect to the 
scene, should be played by an actor of high attainments, and in 
the case of the play being mounted for a ‘‘run”’ this, of course, 
may not be easy to compass. 

I have dwelt thus long on Hamlet as I saw it in the old 
Dresden Theatre, not because Dettmer, fine actor as he was, was 
the best Hamlet I have seen, but because it is a rare experience 
to see a representation of the great play so complete at every 
point both of acting and of setting that it leaves an undying 
impression of its harmonious excellence as a whole, with, of course, 
certain points that “stick fiery off’’ in the rendering of the chief 
characters. Dettmer did not strike out any novel ‘ business.” 
If my memory serves me, he saw the pictures of the two kings in 
his mind’s eye; but this matter has never seemed to me of the 
least importance. Considered too curiously, it might lead to the 
suggestion that the portraits should be on the fourth wall of the 
room, which, by an ingeniovs manipulation of mirrors, should be 
made visible to the spectator. 

As to the ‘‘ business” of other Hamlets, among many points 
which Fechter made, I remember notably the manner in which, 
in the “‘ closet scene,” as he entered, he laid his sword ready to be 
drawn on the table. This, I think, was finely and legitimately 
suggestive, without taking him at all into the mere trickery of 
effect which disfigured parts of his very unequal Othello. His 
treatment of the portraits (miniatures) was undeniably pathetic, 
and surely to be preferred to the Italian method of actually 
stamping upon the effigy of Claudius, an action that savoured 
more of Othello conceived as a pure African than of the Scholar- 
Prince. It is reported of Charles Kean in the same scene that 
he followed (literally) in his father’s footsteps at one point. 
According to Mr. John Coleman, in “‘ Players and Playwrights L 
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Have Known,” “ absurd as it may appear in description, nothing 
more picturesque or striking could be imagined, than his sliding 
down the stage to the footlights in the Closet Scene,” as he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Nay, knownot. Isit the King?” a question, by the 
way, asked by Fechter in a very tumult of triumphant ex- 
pectation, which gave a special emphasis to the later address 
to Polonius’s dead body. Salvini’s Hamlet is as well remembered 
with its merits and defects as is Edwin Booth’s, while of Rossi’s 
it can but be said that, as with his Romeo, its real beauty of 
thought was but too much obscured by an utter absence of grace 
in figure. M. Mounet-Sully’s Hamlet was seen under great 
disadvantages in London, but even so the sweeping poetry and 
passion which made its key-note were apparent enough. 

The fencing scene is a curious touch-stone of temperament in 
various Hamlets. The mere stage direction, ‘‘in scuffling they 
change rapiers,” is at once simple and confusing, until one 
follows it up to its probable, almost its certain origin. When, 
as has been usual, as it would seem from the days of Garrick 
downwards, modern sword play is fitted or unfitted to the scene, 
the thing becomes baffling, since to “scuffle” in a courteous 
assault is inadmissible. Various actors have got round the 
difficulty in various ways. There is the method, perhaps the 
most plausible of these circumventions, according to which 
Hamlet, having disarmed Laertes on the low line, in his eager- 
mess to be at him again, tosses his own rapier to Laertes, 
while he rapidly catches up the blade that has fallen. There 
is the more elaborate variant in this, in which Hamlet 
parries a lunge on the high line with so sharp a demi-cercle 
that Liaertes’s sword flies upwards and is caught as it 
comes down by Hamlet, who then tosses his own blade to 
Laertes. Very different is the way taken by Signor Salvini and 
others. The Italian Hamlet, pricked by Laertes’s point, clapped 
bis hand upon the wound, looked at his fingers, perceived them, 
as one felt, to be blood-stained, and then, again engaging Laertes, 
disarmed him in seconde. Upon this he placed his foot deliber- 
ately on Laertes’s blade, and handed Laertes his own weapon 
with a mocking courtesy. This is a calculating, cold-blooded 
retort on Laertes’s treachery, which seems to me out of Hamlet’s 
character, take it how you will. What seems the true explanation 
demands a rather technical explanation, and is more fit for a brief 
monograph than for detailed description here. That great master 
of fence, M. Vigeant, came near it when he arranged the 
scene for the Francais, but hardly satisfied all conditions. The 
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clue to it is found in Esric’s distinct statement that rapier and 
dagger, the regular duelling implements of the Elizabethan age, 
* were Laertes’s weapons. 

As with the two pictures in the “closet scene,’ so with the 
appearance of the Ghost, whom some actors have preferred to see 
on that occasion only with the mind’s eye. Haydon, the ill- 
fated painter, who went with Wilkie and another friend to see 
Ducis’s adaptation of Hamlet at Versailles in 1814, wrote thus 
of this scene after condemning Ducis with his usual vehemence: 
‘* But when Hamlet was talking to his mother, and fancied for 
a@ moment he saw his father’s ghost, Talma was terrific—it 
really shook my orthodoxy. The Ghost was not seen—there 
was really a cause for this stupor, and his talking as if he only 
saw what we did not frightened us all.” 


THE RESUSCITATION OF FORTINBRAS. 
By F. J. Furnrvatt. 


" student of Shakspere heard with interest that Mr. 
Forbes Robertson meant to revive Fortinbras in his put- 
ting of Hamlet on the stage again. Unlike those actors who care 
for Shakspere only so far as he will give them a good “show;” 
unlike those managers who care for Shakspere only so far as they 
can make money out of him; the student loves and reverences 
the poet for his works, tries to penetrate his meaning in them, 
and finds in the study of them his highest enjoyment and reward. 
When he reads Shakspere’s dramas he doesn’t skip ; but when 
he wants to see them on the stage he is assured by managers 
and actors that the play must be cut, that no modern audience 
would stand a play like Hamlet as Shakspere wrote it. Our 
student cannot find that anyone has of late years tried the experi- 
ment of playing the drama closely, and giving only five-minute 
waits between the acts; he can hear of no manager-Disraeli who 
has endeavoured to educate his party-hearers to put up with 
Shakspere ; and so he has to consider what parts of the play can 
best be left out. From his point of view, his opinion is unhesi- 
tating. In Hamlet, the Prince is the play, and nothing which 
illustrates his character can be spared. What, then, is the light 
which Fortinbras throws on Hamlet? Did Shakspere put him 
into the play that managers should cut him out; or did the poet 
specially design him to reveal to us Hamlet’s character, both by 
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contrast and by Hamlet’s own appreciation of that contrast ? 
The answer is not far to seek. Twice in the play does Shaks- 
pere make Hamlet face himself, and confess what he really is: 
first, in Act II., scene ii., after the Player’s speech ‘‘ of Priam’s 
slaughter ;”’ second, in Act IV., scene iv., after the appearance of 
Fortinbras and his soldiers; and, without question, in these 
scenes Shakspere did deliberately for Hamlet what Hamlet did 
to his mother : 
“eae: “set (him) up a glass 

Where (he might) see the inmost part of (him).”—III., iv., 19-20. 
This inmost part, the reader and seer of the play, like Hamlet 
himself, continually overlook. They are so interested in the 
series of ingenious devices by which Hamlet shirks the perform- 
ance of his duty ; they so admire the magnificent exhibition of his 
nobleness in his scene with his mother, that they need to be 
reminded of what he is, and why he fails to do the righteous 
work he has vowed to execute. Shakspere uses Fortinbras for 
this purpose. He brings in the 


“delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition puft, 

Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and-unsure 

To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 

Even for an egg-shell.”—IV., iv., 48-53. 
He makes Hamlet confess, and us feel, what a cowardly dawdler 
he has been in avenging his father’s murder; and his speech 
winds up with one of the most self-revealing touches in the whole 
play, self-revealing when you want from him but one act— 


“O! from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth !” 


I really cannot act yet. Let me trust to chance and see what'll 
turn up. 

This contrast between Hamlet the Unready and Fortinbras the 
Ready Shakspere further emphasises by bringing the Norse 
hero before us at the opening of the play, I., i., 95-104, and 
at its close, where Hamlet says : 


* But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras : he has my dying voice.” 
And the man of action, the Fifth Henry of the drama, is 
to take the throne that the man of thought and dawdle failed 
to reach. It was no new lesson for Shakspere to teach, as 
his readers know ; and the student rightly holds that Fortinbras 
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is an essential part of the play of Hamlet on the stage as 
well as off it. He is accordingly grateful to the restorer of 
him in an actual representation of the drama. But the 
student is also willing to hear the other side; to listen to the 
pleas, that—1. To cut out any of the scenes in which Hamlet is 
not present would make the play an insufferably one-man piece. 
2. That the First Player, having already made Hamlet confess 
that he is ‘a dull and muddy-mettled rascal, a coward, pigeon- 
livered, ass ’"— 
“That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 

Tempted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion !”—IL., ii., 559-563— 
his second and weaker exposure of himself after the sight of 
Fortinbras may well be spared. 3. That contrast with a man of 
action is given by Laertes, though he descends to treachery and 
meanness. 4. That Fortinbras is not necessary to the stage con- 
duct of the play ; and 5. That the cost of him and his army is too 
great for the very few minutes of their appearance. 

Of course Hamlet can be acted without Fortinbras, as the 
young folk of St. Augustine’s College have lately shown that it 
can be acted without Ophelia; but, in my belief, the more the 
actor-manager studies the play, and strives to realise the inten- 
tion of Shakspere in the revealment of the character of Hamlet, 
the more anxious will he be to keep Fortinbras, and Hamlet’s self- 
accusing speech on him, in the play. 

Mr. Frederick Hawkins reminds me that nearly thirty years 
ago my old acquaintance, John Oxenford, the well-known 
dramatic critic, wrote, ‘‘ Until the veneration for Shakspere’s 
text becomes far more intense and general than it now is, until, 
in fact, the public begin to remand the resuscitation of Fortin- 
bras in Hamlet, Colley Cibber’s Richard ITT. will remain the stock 
Richard III. of the stage.”’ Cibber has gone; Fortinbras has 
come. Has he come to stay? 


LETTERS TO SOME DRAMATIC CRITICS. 


To E. A. BENDALL, Esa. 


IR,—In writing to you I am confronted with a difficulty 
which I have met before in addressing others of your 
craft—the difficulty being this, that, as I have previously 
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remarked, I am nothing if not critical, and in your work 
there is so very little to criticise. In inditing these letters 
I come certainly not to curse, but I have put it before me as a 
desirable thing to point out what seem to me shortcomings in 
work of whatever merit. Now in your case I find myself driven 
to begin by pointing out a former fault which you have long 
left behind you, and to do this, you will observe, is really to give 
praise of a kind which cannot be universally bestowed. When, 
in a consulship which need not be particularised, you began your 
deservedly successful career as a dramatic critic on, if I remember 
rightly, the London Figaro, you were beset by asin which almost 
invariably fastens on young writers who start with a liberal 
equipment of brains—the sin of regarding ‘‘smartness” as an 
end, not as a means to .an end. What is more natural? A 
beginner who knows that he can say clever things, is of course, 
anxious to say them, though he has to drag them in by the head 
and shoulders; and it is very much easier to turn an epigram 
by the way of sarcasm or of ridicule than by that of. just 
discrimination with a bias, if bias there must be, towards. 
delving out merits that do not glitter on the surface. It is this 
last-named method that for a considerable time past you have 
cultivated with good acquired judgment, added to an inborn gift. 
A certain other critic who is happy both in insight and in turn 
of expression once observed to me that your work was pre- 
eminent specially in soundness, and here, as often, I find myself 
entirely at one with him. Indeed, were I to go about to find 
a handle for fault-finding I should say that you are, if that may 
be, even excessively sound, by which I mean that I personally 
should be better pleased iz you gave more rein to a fancy which, 
from occasional internal evidence, I cannot but suppose is in your 
possession. But, to be plain with you, I cannot honestly pretend 
that such an adventuring as I should like into a primrose path 
of pleasant conceits is any necessary part of criticism, or that 
your preferring to go straight to your appointed goal without 
lingering in any flowered byways does you any kind of dis- 
service. This, I say, I cannot honestly pretend, and the use of the 
adverb reminds me of a matter wherein I must entreat your 
pardon for a very slight personal digression. I have been misrepre- 
sented as casting some shadow of shade of imputation on the 
notorious ‘‘ honesty”’ of another member of the critical craft. 
It seems absurd to have to explain that nothing was 
further from my thought. I cannot suppose that Mr. Igreck, 
any more than yourself, could esteem it a compliment to be 
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informed that he possessed honesty—a qualification which is of the 
most elementary necessity for a dramatic critic. WhatIdidimply 
was that it was both wrong and of evil example to extol as a 
virtue that of which the absence would be, not a vice, but a crime. 
Beyond this, therefore, let there be now no talk of honesty, 
though I may be permitted to say that to my thinking you 
preserve with marked success that criticial impartiality (a very 
different thing) which in writing of personal friends is not always 
the easiest thing to attain. 

It is strictly no business of mine to inquire into the method of 
your work, but it is matter of knowledge that it has to be done 
very often at top speed, and it is an experience with many who 
ply the sometimes weary pen on various subjects that in work of 
this kind it is most particularly the first step, or rather the 
first sentence, that costs. And I imagine that in your work I 
detect the fact that once you have found an apt introducing 
sentence—once you have broken the neck of an article—the rest 
comes, as it were, of itself, rapidly, easily, soundly. In fact, the 
thoughts are ready moulded, and your only search is for the lever 
which you must touch to turn them out. However this may be, 
I sign myself as one of very many who always on a Sunday 
morning turn with the pleasure of anticipation to a certain part 
of a certain paper. 

Yours, &c., 
L. ANON, 


To A. B. WALKELEY, Esq. 


IR,—It is ever pleasant to be reminded of pleasant things, 
and there is a quality in your work which always recalls to 

me a delightful passage in a delightful skit written by Sir George 
Trevelyan in the days before he doubled the part of Baronet with 
that of Home Ruler—I mean “Horace at the University of 
Athens.”’ The passage to which I refer concerns our old friend 
Balbus, ‘‘ Who, with a frankness which I’m sure must charm ye, 
Declared that it was all up with the army.” Ido not know that 
you share his zeal in the building of walls, perhaps it is rather 
your part to see if you can pick out a brick here, and a brick there 
from a wall already built; but as to the engaging frankness you 
certainly emulate Balbus in that, if not altogether in his pessi- 
mistic view of matters. You do not declare that it is all up with the 
army, neither, to be sure, do you that it is all well with the army. 
Nor indeed do you much care what is the state of the army as 
it affects the world. Rather, and here comes in that delicious 
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candour which is so child-like and bland, you regard it only as it 
affects Mr. Walkley in whatever mood he may happen to be at 
a given time. This must be extremely interesting—to you. It 
must supply to you just that pleasure which a hippish invalid may 
get from looking back at diaries in which he has carefully noted all 
his symptoms, imagined or not, as they pass. This is your own 
account of your aims in a “ prefatory note” to your collected 
volume of ‘‘ Playhouse Impressions,” and I must admit that you 
have reached your aims with unerring fidelity. You have indeed 
‘‘ fixed and recorded the fleeting sensations of the moment,” 
and very properly you have not troubled yourself with any question 
as to whether they were worth the fixative. You have also taken 
“the less stately view of him (the critic) as a vagabond, who 
accepts his impressions as they come, and changes his moods with 
his horizons.” Assuredly you are an entertaining vagabond or 
vagabondlet enough, and the change of your moods with your 
horizons is no whit more irritating than are the casual gambols of 
a kitten. Whether the method or un-method which you have 
chosen is a fit equipment for a writer who is somewhat apt to 
analyse Shakspere’s plays more than the acting of them is what 
you, with your fondness for linguistic snippets, might call ‘‘ une 
autre paire de manches.” But then your freshness is a never- 
failing source of delight. The aged playgoer recalls his own 
youthful critical essays when reading yours, for I guess you, 
wrongly, perhaps, to be yet in possession of the inestimable privi- 
lege of youth. You certainly have it in nature if not in years, else 
could you not possibly have made the words “ hey nonny nonny”’ 
the beginning and the end of an article on “‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing.” This, and your comparing the play to the Hypneroto- 
machia and to Veronese’s great ‘‘ marriage-piece’”’ in the Salon 
Carré, furnish exact instances of that ‘‘ frankness which I’m sure 
must charm ye” to which I have referred. You are so obviously, 
so naturally, and so pleasingly pleased with your own 
cleverness in hitting so pat upon such apt illustrations, that 
the veteran who reads your by no means uninstructed prattle 
without a responsive joy must be indeed jaded and even cynical. 
So, again, as to Miss Rehan’s Rosalind, you thought that you were 
‘‘hypnotised” by it, that the word was the most fitting to 
describe your emotions, and that having used it you had summed 
up the whole question. It is an honest method and wholesome 
enough, but it is “‘ affectations, look you,” though, as I have said, 
decidedly engaging affectations. It would be unfair, a sin I ever 
try to avoid, to leave unacknowledged the fact that you certainly 
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possess, along with this attraction of an agreeable flow of spirit 
and a confidence in which there is nothing repellent, no small 
share of the true critical faculty. Witness, to take a good 
instance, your remarks on Mr. Wyndham’s treatment of She 
Stoops to Conquer. Nothing could be much more to the point 
than, to select one passage, the following sentences on how a 
modern actor should play in this without being too ‘‘ modern” : 
“ The first and foremost rule one can lay down with confidence. 
He must not modernise the text. He must say exactly what 
Goldsmith intended him to say, and no more. . . . And 
interpolated pantomime may be as modern as interpolated 
speech. In the scene of Marlow’s embarrassment, on his intro- 
duction to Miss Hardcastle, Mr. Wyndham administers several 
surreptitious but vigorous kicks to Hastings by way of signal. 
Bob Sackett might have done this, but surely not young Marlow.” 
And, for another instance, ‘“‘ Do most of the things that, in modern 
plays, you rightly avoid. . . . Be a little insincere in your 
sincerity ; give up taking the scene aw tragique.”” You quote — 
Lee Lewis as an illustration when, perhaps, Palmer would be even 
more to the point, but all that you say on this matter is really 
good in perception and exposition, and places you as, what 
you do not profess to be, acritic who has real discernment as well 
as a vagrom light-heartedness. In fine, you are full of promise, 
and your performance always gives pleasure. If one some- 
times laughs at instead of with you, there can be no ill-humour 
or bitterness in the laughter. Your scraps of learning, ancient 
and modern, are seldom inept and always diverting. You have 
all the cleverness of a clever well-read ‘‘scholar” at either 
University, with a touch of his occasional harmless pedantry, and 
I can conceive that you might have ‘hailed the dawn of the 
French Revolution,” although for aught I know you may really 
be the Toriest of Tories. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
L. ANON. 


DONIZETTI AND BERGAMO. 
By HERMANN KLEIN. 


Hoe’ many great men, I wonder, have been born in a cellar ? 

Doubtless very few. To have been born in a garret is by 
no means an uncommon circumstance ; but to “first see the 
light” in a place where the light of heaven has never penetrated, 
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is surely, when genius is concerned, an occurrence rare enough 
to bring with it a certain measure of added distinction. The 
distinction in question belonged, at any rate, to Gaetano Donizetti, 
and I am glad to say he never hesitated to own it. More than 
once in his letters he referred to the dark basement rooms where 
his parents fulfilled between them their humble vocation of 
portinajo, or concierge, in the ancient city of Bergamo. Nor was 
he ashamed—having no scintilla of false pride in his disposition 
—to revisit the place in after years, or to sojourn in the midst of 
the poor, but eminently respectable, relatives and friends with 
whom he had spent his earliest days. He loved his native place 
with the patriotic ardour of the true Bergamascan. It contained 
everything, or nearly everything, that was dear to him in the 
world; and though his work kept him elsewhere—in Vienna, in 
Paris, or in other important cities where they clamoured loudly 
for him and his operas—he had no greater wish than to spend 
the evening of his life and be buried within the bastion walls of 
the old Lombardian town at the foot of the Alps. 

This explains how it came about that when Donizetti lay in 
Paris a helpless invalid, paralysed in body and mind, his nephew, 
Andrea, was so anxious to have him removed to Bergamo. The 
authorities were bitterly opposed to the project, and the police 
doctor, who was really interpreting their wishes, boldly declared 
that he would endeavour to defeat it by every means in his power. 
Their motive is rather difficult to fathom, bat they certainly took 
extraordinary measures to prevent Donizetti from expiring any- 
where but on French soil. On August 17, 1847, the patient was 
examined by six doctors, four of whom (including his own 
regular medical attendant) certified that they saw no objection to 
his being transported to Milan, ‘en prenant toutes les précau- 
tions convenables.’”’ The other two, however, ‘‘ fearing that the 
journey might prove harmful,” disagreed with the opinion of the 
majority, and the consequence was that the Prefect of Police 
continued to withhold his permission. On the evening of the 
26th a party of sergents de ville were installed in the apartments 
of the concierge for the purpose of preventing the secres removal 
of the unfortunate musician, and on the following day they even 
refused to allow him to be taken out for a carriage drive. Such was 
the unhappy state of affairs when Donizetti's brother, Francesco, 
arrived in Paris. He set to work with the nephew, and legal 
assistance was invoked, with the result that by the month of 
October the last obstacle had been overcome, and permission 
obtained for the transportation of the invalid to Bergamo. There 
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he lingered, unconscious, alas! that he was at his beloved Italian 
home once more, until he died in the April of the following year. 

It seems to me that these facts, which may be unfamiliar 
to even musical readers, are worth recalling at a moment 
when Bergamo is busily occupied with the celebration of the 
centenary of Donizetti’s birth. At least they emphasise the 
strength of the sentiments that bound the composer to his native 
city, though I am bound to add that there is nothing in them to 
show that the tie was at all reciprocal. This is only the second 
time that Bergamo has paid Donizetti public honours, and on 
each occasion those honours have been in every sense of the word 
posthumous. When he died he was quietly buried in the cemetery, 
and it was not until his brothers came forward some years later, 
and offered to erect a handsome tomb to his memory, that his 
remains were transferred with much ceremony to the noble basilica 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, where they now lie side by side with 
those of his revered master, Simone Mayr. It is a wonderful old 
church, an ideal resting-place for the musician whose over-active 
brain produced sixty operas in six-and-twenty years, and whose 
glorious gift of melody will continue, despite the caprices of 
fashion, to delight the world through many a masterpiece for 
centuries to come. When I stood before his tomb a few weeks 
ago—it was on the day before the opening of the Donizetti 
Exhibition—somehow it occurred to me that Bergamo had done 
infinitely less for its illustrious son than he had done for Bergamo. 
The urn which contained his ashes lent to the ancient basilica an 
interest greater even than its paintings and its fine Flemish 
tapestries and its unique inlaid wood-carvings. The building and 
all that was in it became to Donizetti what St Paul’s Cathedral 
is to the remains of Sir Christopher Wren. The new monument 
by Jerace, which is being erected upon the open space adjoining 
the opera-house, constitutes a tardy recognition of a duty that 
ought to have been fulfilled long ago; or, rather, it furnishes a 
permanent visible memorial of the centenary fetes whereof its 
inauguration is expected to form the culminating incident. 

So “‘all’s well that ends well.” If Bergamo can never “ get 
even” with Donizetti, it has at least made a brave and success- 
ful effort to place the distinguishing characteristics of his genius in 
a strong and impressive light. For no thoughtful visitor to the 
exhibition of relics, portraits, and autographs, which will remain 
open for the best part of this autumn, can fail to be struck by the 
vastness of the labour that was accomplished by the Italian 
master, and the enduring beauty and fragrance of the musical ideas 
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that sprang from his fecund imagination. An influence so pure 
and ennobling as that which Donizetti wielded over the art and 
the artists of his time can never die whilst his works continue to 
live, and among these fading original scores there are some that 
will still afford pleasure to the ear long after the ink upon their 
pages has become undecipherable. 


THE IMPERIAL BALLET GIRL IN RUSSIA. 
By F. VauGHAN GIBSON. 


S* PETERSBURG—that precious stone set in a sea of mud 

—almost equals Paris and London in the brilliancy of its 
theatrical spectacles. Indeed, in one particular London cannot 
compare with St. Petersburg, for the Russian Opera House, a 
magnificent pile of stone and granite, is without a rival of its kind 
in Europe. The programme for each season contains the finest 
works of the French and Italian masters, and the management 
also draws frequently upon the best operatic productions of 
Germany and Russia. In all probability within a short space of 
time the gems of Russian opera will be almost unsurpassed in the 
world. The Tartar strain in the Russian blood accounts in a 
great measure for the unbounded rapture with which an audience 
receives and applauds a really great work rendered by artists of 
talent and experience. The great operatic ‘‘ star” is féted and 
applauded more in Russia than in France or England, and their 
meteor-like lives are studded with brilliant coruscations. The 
Russian nobles and the rich Jews vie with each other in the 
practical homage they pay their great operatic artists, but they 
like classical opera and not melodious trifles; and the prolonged 
and tumultuous cheering at the end of each act would greatly 
surprise the comparatively phlegmatic Englishman. The truth is 
that Russia has already written her name in letters of iron in the 
history of the world, and the time may not be far distant when 
she may be equally famous in art and music. 

But there is a reverse side to this picture. One of the cruellest 
forms of Russian autocracy is to be found inside the Grand Opera 
House at St. Petersburg ; and it is in the Imperial corps-de-ballet 
where it is to be seen. In England the ballet girl has absolute 
freedom of action. She can, of course, leave one theatre and go 
to another. She can love and marry without the consent of the 
manager, while her success upon the stage, and through life, is 
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ever a source of delight both to the public and her personal friends. 
But if ever there was a gilded slave it is the Russian ballet girl. 
Their discipline is more strict than in the French and Italian 
schools of dancing, and the fatigue they have to bear in their 
early training is of such a nature that only the most robust of the 
girls can complete the course without great physical suffering. 
As a rule the ballet girl in England, France, and Italy comes 
from a family in some way connected with the theatre, and the 
stage atmosphere is as natural to her as the airshe breathes. In 
Russia it is not so, nor is their dancing splendid, though it is 
equal to what we see in London and Paris. Instead of being 
trained by a skilled master before their limbs lose the suppleness 
of childhood, the selection is largely dependent upon the taste of 
the Tsar and some of the Grand Dukes. The consequence is 
that the attractiveness of a young and pretty face, is often the 
sole reason for their being ‘“‘ honoured’”’ by a command to enter 
the Academy at St. Petersburg. True, none are admitted over 
the age of fourteen years and ten months, but that is rather too 
old to acquire the grace and flexibility of movement at the com- 
mand of a French or Italian corps-de-ballet. But what the 
Russian taiatre daivooshka may lack in the subtlety of artistic 
grace is in a great measure compensated for by her exceptional 
beauty. The danseuses in the opera-houses of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg are undeniably the prettiest, the most interesting, and 
probably the most modest-looking girls to be found in any other 
civilised country in the world. At the same time, it is somewhat 
sad to look at these beautiful girls and to realise that amid all the 
glitter and gaiety of the theatre, where they are perfectly enchant- 
ing, girls who in domestic life might make many an honourable 
man happy, are really and practically the slaves of the Tsar. It 
is true that lately the influence of the Tsaritza has considerably 
altered some of the conditions under which they live, but practi- 
cally their freedom and destiny is as much as ever in the hands 
of the director. Fancy the corps-de-ballet at Covent Garden 
being part of the private and personal property of the Prince of 
Wales ! 

The late Tsar Alexander III. very rarely went out unattended, 
but upon one occasion, when promenading the streets of St. 
Petersburg in mufti, not far from the Nevsky Prospect, a little 
girl recognised him, and, with childlike regardlessness of the 
consequences, cried out, ‘‘ Heaven is high, but our Little Father 
is here now”’—that expression being at variance with the old 
Russian proverb, ‘‘ Heaven is high, and the Tsar is a long way 
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off.” Alexander stopped, and immediately several of the secret 
police belonging to the dreaded Troisieme Section (who invariably 
follow the Emperor upon the rare occasions when he takes a 
stroll in his capital) rushed up and seized the little girl who had 
had the temerity to address him. Alexander, after chatting 
pleasantly for a few minutes with her, passed on, but not before 
the address of little Nika Boudroff had been obtained. The next 
day a Court carriage drove up to the address, and one of the 
Chamberlains from the Winter Palace told her parents that by the 
command of the Tsar their daughter was to be trained for the 
Imperial corps-de-ballet. Her parents dared not protest, what- 
ever their private feelings might have been; and little Nika was 
taken forthwith to the Academy. There she suffered dreadfully 
from home sickness, and was visited by her Imperial patron about 
three months afterwards. Nobody could doubt that the child’s 
dearest wish was to return to her parents, but she had been care- 
fully schooled as to what she must say. Consequently when the 
Tsar left her he was under the impression that his protégé was 
delighted at being there, and that he had conferred a great favour 
upon her. At the age of sixteen years and nine months she made 
her début at the theatre in the ballet in Faust, and up till six 
months ago never missed a performance at the opera when her 
services were needed. She had been taken from the very poorest 
class in St. Petersburg, leaving her parents and brothers and 
sisters the tenants of a wretched though clean dwelling, oppressed 
with poverty, while she rolled in luxury! But the chains did not 
gall the less because they were made of gold. At the age of 
thirty she began to suffer from a slight embonpoint, and married 
—by order of the Director—one of the menials employed at the 
Hermitage. Night after night when a member of the corps-de- 
ballet, she was seen to pass out in one of the long train of dark 
blue carriages belonging to the Directorate, in which they were 
carried from one theatre to another, according to the season, like 
so much merchandise. She had many offers of marriage during 
these years, but was not permitted to accept any of them, although 
in one case the officer who proposed to her through the Director 
was about her own age, handsome, generous, and exceedingly 
fond of her. 

Some of the girls are picked up during the shooting expeditions 
of some of the Grand Dukes in the Caucasus, Tartary, and 
Finland. A great many are brought from Poland. Sometimes 
one of the Court ladies sees a poor girl who is pretty, and who 
shows promise of possessing a fine figure. In that case the lady 
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brings her under the notice of the Director, and in due course she 
is taken to one of the academies at St. Petersburg or Moscow. 
Her parents would not be consulted, but informed that by the 
Tsar’s order their daughter would be honoured by being admitted 
to the Imperial Dancing Academy. All this is revolting to our 
ideas of liberty and justice. Of course, some of the girls like it, 
but the majority pine for their freedom, however poverty-stricken 
their homes may be. In London the bullet girl likes her profes- 
sion or she would forsake it; and it is the same in every other 
civilised country but Russia. ‘lhe English chorus girl has her 
home, her lover, and her liberty. In Russia she is asylph, whose 
graceful movements never fail to produce enthusiastic applause, 
and whose heart beats high with the effect she has produced, but 
who would probably barter her luxurious position for the freedom of 
being able to give her heart to the man of her choice. But their 
movements and marriages are regulated entirely at the pleasure 
of the Director. No doubt they are raised from the lot to which 
they were born, and indoctrinated with ideas they would never have 
known ; but they only feel with greater acuteness the strength of 
their silken bonds. True, they are selected when young on 
account of their beauty—their talents are fost ered—and they are 
brought up with care and expense for the stage. A savage seeing 
their light, graceful figures, might think they belonged to spirit- 
land; but they are corporeal beings. Their training inspires 
love, delight, and admiration, yet they are not allowed to give 
way to these feelings themselves. 

It is a remarkable fact that none of these girls, though plenty 
of them have delightful voices, have ever risen to fame either as 
actresses or singers. Madia May, the great Russian prima donna, 
once said that this was a great surprise to her, and in 1889, when 
singing in Punchielli’s La Giaconda—a magnificent opera, too 
rarely heard in England—-she strongly recommended that one 
of the girls, named Olga Meztkine, should be tried iu a minor 
part. The result was that the girl sang splendidly and caused a 
sensation. In the season of 1891, Madia May, who is a most 
generous woman—and whose name is a household word in 
Russia—voluntarily resigned the rdéle of Marguerite in Faust, 
in order that Olga Meztkine might have a fair trial in a part 
where she would have illimitable possibilities of showing what 
she could do. Again she surpassed all expectation, and her 
success was almost the one topic in the capital for many days. 
Strange to say, after that she disappeared from public view. 
Eventually an ugly rumour got about to the effect that she had 
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refused the attentions of a Grand Duke; and that she had 
been deported to the salt mining district of Kara, in Siberia, 
where she would be the principal in a singing school established 
by the governor, one of the cruellest and most un-musical of 
men. This rumour was not without strong corroboration, but 
whether true or false, the fact remains that, within a few days 
of her triumph, she was suddenly withdrawn, not only from the 
role she was playing, but also from the Academy. Occasionally 
—alas! very occasionally—they are permitted to marry men who 
are not always the palace minions, and most of these fortunate 
ones are able to see something of other European countries. 
There is one now at the Opéra Comique in Paris, who, after 
she got safely out of Russia, separated from her husband and 
obtained this engagement. Figna, the great Russian actor-tenor, 
told me, in 1894, that he had been instrumental in obtaining 
employment for some of the girls who were fortunate enough to 
leave the Tsar’s corps-de-ballet at the age of twenty-five or 
thereabouts in France and Italy. Figna sustained the chief 
réle in La Giaconda with Madia May in 1889, and played 
Faust to the Margherite of Olga Meztkine in 1891. He was 
much grieved at her sudden disappearance, but feared the 
rumours of her deportation to Kara were only too true. Only 
last season at La Scala, Milan, it was my pleasure to see a girl 
in the ballet whom he had often seen in the Tsar’s corps-de-ballet 
in St. Petersburg. Through the kindness of M. Figna I was 
eriabled to get an interview with her, and found that on the 
death of her husband, and through the recommendation of 
Madia May, she had obtained employment in the ballet at La 
Scala. I asked how she liked her new surroundings in Milan, 
and she replied—‘‘Oh! Soodar! Kahk yah dahvolain’”—Ah! 
Sir! how happy I am!” 


A PLEA FOR MELODRAMA. 
By A Younea PLAYGOER. 


A FEW years ago it was my good fortune ( “ my Jot,’”’ I know, 
is the conventional phrase) to be present at an Adelphi 
first night.. Seated within a small radius of me were various 
youths, doubtless there for the purpose of criticising or deputy- 
criticising the play for one or other of the new publications. Their 
languid air, their half-closed eyes, the chronic sneer upon their 
faces, its only change being to one of greater accentuation at a 
situation of more than common pathos, or at a sentence of real, 
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true manliness, all betokened them the self-styled apostles of the new 
criticism. These very superior young men never by any possi- 
bility allowed themselves so much as to smile at any of the lines 
or situations of a play peculiarly rich in low comedy passages, nor 
did they show any degree of interest, to say nothing of excitement, 
in, surely, one of the most exciting climaxes seen upon the Adelphi 
stage. Now, it cannot be supposed for one moment that these 
youths were, all of them, destitute of the sense of hamour—indeed, 
one or two of their number have shown they possess it in a really 
remarkable degree—and it is equally impossible to credit them 
with none of the feelings of an ordinary man. The logical con- 
clusion is that they were posing. 

But it is not my main purpose to pillorise these young men ; 
they are entitled both to their opinions and to their prejudices, 
and I merely draw attention to what I observed as an illustration 
of my next remarks. For the last twenty years or more there 
has been a tendency in the press, increasing of late to such pro- 
portions that it might now perhaps be described as quite general, 
to smile and shrug the shoulders at the mention of the 
word melodrama. No gibe that can be applied to this form of 
dramatic writing is too coarse, no epithet too contemptuous, 
no scantiness of treatment too unjustifiable for this Cinderella 
among different kinds of plays. Any stick is good enough to 
beat her with, any deputy among critics is sufficiently able to “go 
and see what it’s all about.” And I submit in passing that the 
would-be humorous method in which it has become the 
fashion to criticise this class of play is grossly unfair to the 
actors. Tosay that A.B. exhibited the regulation quantity of 
baseness, that C.D. as the innocent persecuted heroine was duly 
affecting, and that E.F. as the hero was noble as is his wont, is 
to ignore the pains that actors take—and take successfully— 
to differentiate similar parts in different plays. But the point I 
wish to make is this. Is melodrama so far away from real life 
as it is now the fashion to brand it? I venture tothink not. 

“To hold the mirror up to nature” has been proved to be 
impossible. Opera certainly does not; and whatever the success 
Shakspere may have had in so doing in his own day, it cannot 
be denied that the pictures of nature seen in Shaksperean 
mirrors seem alittle warped and out of drawing in the nineteenth 
century. Whocan believe in the reality of the motives of Measure 
for Measure or Hamlet? To turn to the comedies cf Congreve 
and Sheridan, they were admitted on all sides on their first pro- 
ductions to be gross caricatures of the real life of their respective 
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Gays. Then the Robertsonian comedies? Ideal pictures of what 
life might be, not the stern reality that it really is. Intensely human 
they were. So are all Mr. H. A. Jones’ best works, yet we fancy 
that Mr. Jones himself would scarcely claim for Judah or The 
Rogue’s Comedy that, human as they are, they hold the mirror— 
a plane mirror—up to nature. Mr. Pinero’s plays contain as a 
rule one or two enthrallingly natural characters, but the rest 
are generally very forced and unconvincing. Who ever met 
an Ellean in real life any more than a Florence Dombey? And 
Aubrey himself, is he not too full of inconsistencies to be accepted 
as a really natural character? One only needs to mention the 
name of farces in this connection to dismiss such at once. 

What remains? Melodrama. Now, does melodrama hold the 
mirror up tonature? Are not poverty and virtue and love for ever 
struggling against riches and vice and hate? Is there not an 
incongruity in all the smaller circumstances of life that always, 
so to speak, forces the comic man before us, while the tears are 
scarcely dried from our eyes? Is not the fable of the clown 
and his dying child being enacted by the very men we rub 
shoulders with every day? Do heroic men never face danger 
and death for those they love? And, above all, is not virtue, 
more often than not, its own reward—and a little more? 
In the much scorned, much ridiculed, much vilified melodrama, 
there is, if one cares to look for it, the most faithful picture 
of everyday life to be seen on our stage. A few days back 
the Daily Telegraph, commenting upon the dearth of dramatists, 
instanced at random three of the most successful plays of 
recent years—plays that commanded crowded audiences, no 
matter how often played. The writer was fain to select three 
melodramas, The Colleen Bawn, East Lynne, and Two Little 
Vagabonds, and named as a fourth example The Two Orphans. 
Now does not the mere fact of public popularity speak something 
for itself? Of plays that have any serious pretensions to natural- 
ness, it is almost a triviality to say that those which are the most 
natural will get the greatest measure of success. When The 
Benefit of the Doubt was withdrawn after a few weeks’ run, 
were not several melodramas being played to crowded houses 
every night—an instance of the fact that plays which are 
nearest to nature, as I contend the last-named plays to be, will 
always be more successful than those which try to strike the 
natural chord and fail. It may take critics a long time to wake 
up to the fact that I have tried to demonstrate. The problem- 
play is dead, but still we have periodical eruptions from Mr. Jones 
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in the shape of a brilliant satire upon some of the weaknesses and 
vices of the average Briton. These, however, are not, and in 
spite of those who wish to ascept them as such, they can never be 
pictures of nature. The Daily Telegraph, in the articie before 
referred to, says: ‘‘ Unfortunately for the best interests of the 
stage, and of the hearty whole-souled playgoers of our time who 
are natural and earnest and scorn artificiality and affectation, 
there has been a tendency lately to brand what is human with 
the ugly stamp of conventionality, and to sneer at the emotioned 
stop as the false note of the Philistine and vulgarian.” ‘Therein 
lies the kernel of the matter, and if we would resist that tendency 
we must protest against the silly air of contempt used in dealing 
with melodrama. The healthy, honest—nay, noble—lesson to be 
drawn from melodrama is the true reflex of life in the best of all 
possible worlds. 


THE STAGE AND LONGEVITY. 
By AvsTIN BRERETON. 


A‘ a period when the player is held in the highest esteem, 
when he rejoices in a popularity which is founded on his 
merits, it is instructive to glance down the roll of time and note 
the effect which his work has had upon the life of the actor. If 
to live to a ripe old age be taken as an indication of years well spent, 
then the actor stands well to the front in this respect. For he is, 
as arule, long-lived. Instances will at once occur to the student 
of the stage where actors and actresses have attained to great age, 
and, when the contrary has been the case, it will be found that the 
ordinary rules of health and life have not been observed ; that the 
individual, and not his calling, have been to blame. It would 
occupy too much space, several pages, in fact, to go minutely into 
the matter ; but the history of the English stage from the Restora- 
tion down to our own day possesses frequent instances of the long 
life of the actor. No higher tribute has been paid to an actress 
than that given to Mrs. Betterton by Colley Cibber. Her 
exact age is uncertain, but it must have been very considerable, 
inasmuch as she acted Ophelia to her future husband’s Hamlet 
in 1661, and she lived until 1712, two years after the death of 
Betterton, who reached the age of seventy-five. ‘‘ Though far 
advanced in years,” says Cibber, “‘ she was still so great an actress 
that even the famous Mrs. Barry, who acted Lady Macbeth after 
her, could not in that part, with all her superior strength and 
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melody of voice, throw out those quick and careless tones of terror 
which the other gave, with a facility in her manner which 
rendered her at once tremendous and delightful. Time could not 
impair her skill though it gave her person to decay. She was to 
the last the admiration of all true judges of nature and lovers of 
Shakspere, in whose plays she chiefly excelled, and without a 
rival. She was the faithful companion of her husband and his 
fellow labourer for five-and-forty years, and was a woman of 
unblemished and sober life.” This verdict is endorsed by Samuel 
Pepys, who invariably speaks of her sweet voice and her 
‘* incomparable acting.” 

Again, among the earlier actresses, Anne Bracegirdle lived to 
be eighty-five. Robert Wilks was sixty-two when he died, win- 
ning this epitaph from Dr. Johnson: “‘A man who, whatever 
were his abilities or skill as an actor, deserves at least to be 
remembered for his virtues, which are not too often to be fuund 
in the world.” Colley Cibber, player, poet, and manager, died 
at the age of eighty-six; John Rich was eighty, but Barton 
Booth was only fifty-two. Charles Macklin’s hundred-and-seven 
years are proverbial. At the age of ninety, he created the 
character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in The Man of the World, 
and he continued acting until 1788—eight years later—when his 
memory began to fail him. James Quin had passed the allotted 
age of man by three years before he died; Ryan lived to be 
seventy-six. Instance upon instance of this kind might easily 
be multiplied, but, to take a few more of the leading lights of the 
stage, let us note that David Garrick was sixty-three ; while his 
wife, who survived him for forty-three years, died in 1822, in her 
ninety-ninth year. Macready, born in 1793, died in 1873; 
Samuel Phelps was seventy-four; Charles Kean, fifty-seven. 
Let us take a few more whose names have left their mark upon 
the roll of fame, and see how the actor's work has affected his 
life: Mrs. Siddons was seventy-six at the time of her death; 
Yates, ninety-seven; Bannister, seventy-seven ; Dowton, eighty- 
eight; Farren, eighty-five; Harley, seventy-two; Incledon, 
sixty-nine ; Robert Keeley, seventy-five ; Liston, sixty-nine; and 
so on. In our own day, we have more than one instance of 
longevity on the stage. The most noteworthy example is, of 
course, Mrs. Keeley, who, born in 1806, is still hale and hearty. 
Sir Henry Irving will be sixty next February, and who shall say 
that he is not as active, as energetic as ever, as full of intellectual 
force, as when he was in what is supposed to be the prime of 
life? It is, indeed, the privilege of the player to remain in 
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harness when others, in the walks of life removed from his own, 
have retired from active service. Taking nearly two hundred of 
the most noted actors of the past, we find that the deaths at 
the age of forty odd—under fifty—constitute about one-eighth of 
the number, while over fifty, or more than a fourth, have lived 
to be much over seventy years of age—conclusive facts which 
speak for themselves. The famous actors who have died at a 
comparatively early age are few and far between. The most 
remarkable case is that of Edmund Kean. But here, as has 
been said, the result is not to be attributed to the actor’s calling, 
but to his unfortunate birth and youth. ‘‘ Compare his young 
and blackguard life,” writes Dr. Doran, in extenuation of his 
faults, ‘‘ with the disciplined boyhood of Betterton, the early 
associations of Booth, the school career of Quin, the decent but 
modest childhood of Macklin, the gentlemanly home of the youth 
Garrick, the bringing up of Cooke, and the Douay college life of 
the Kembles. Kean was trained upon blows, and curses, and 
starvation, and the charity of strangers.” Kean’s early demise 
is, however, the chief exception to the invariable rule that the 
average actor who rises to eminence attains an advanced age. 
The old theory that the atmosphere of the theatre is unhealthy 
will no longer hold water, for the facts prove the contrary to be 
the case. The actor’s calling is a hard-working one. If he is to 
attain a high position in his profession he must perforce be ever 
on the alert, always occupied. He must not only rehearse his 
effects, but he must think them out beforehand. He must study 
at home before he can practise in the playhouse. And, in the 
theatre, as in his own life, he is obliged, even if his own nature did 
not prompt him to do so, to take particular care of himself. All this 
conduces to health, and, consequently, to long life. Again, his very 
duties, his nightly appearance before the public, make it impera- 
tive that he should not run to excess in eating and drinking; in 
short, the physical necessities of his work conduce towards good 
health and long life. Nay, more. If he is to attain the height of 
his ambition as an actor, he must exert his intellectual faculties 
to the utmost, especially nowadays, when the race for fame is so 
keen ; so that he must look toit that mind and body are in order. 
The days of the strolling player, as they were understood a little 
while back, are over, and the actor of our time takes a social rank 
not previously accorded him. His advantages are far greater 
now than ever before, and it is for himself to win the guerdon. 
His profession is respected; his popularity is in his own 
hands. So, also, in great measure, is the length of his life, for he 
P 
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has never before been so well cared for as now. His physical 
comfort has increased with his new distinction. It remains for 
himself to take advantage of the situation. 


THE DOOM OF “MUSICAL COMEDY.” 
By Ernest Kvue. 


T was inevitable. It might have been a question of years, or 
months, or perhaps even only of weeks. But it was bound 
to come at last. The critics—do they not see everything ?—saw 
it ; the public saw it, the librettists and the lyrists saw it; and, at 
length, has come the happy moment when the managers themselves, 
guided as ever by that infallible barometer—the pay-box—-have 
realised the truth. Need I put it more plainly? Will it not be 
seen at a glance that I refer to the tardy, but blessed, change that 
has come over public opinion, and to the joyous fact that, in London 
at any rate, theatregoers have begun in real earnest to turn their 
backs on that essentially foolish and admittedly flimsy product of 
modern times, miscalled ‘‘ musical comedy ?’’ 

Were I disposed to do so, and if any useful purpose could be 
served by so doing, it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
“diagnose” the feelings of the public in this matter. It 
would be simplicity itself to point out the reasons that led 
a presumably sane body of playgoers to accept, in the first 
instance, with something approaching spontaneous effusion, a 
style of entertainment as invertebrate, puerile, and frankly inane 
as that embraced under the description in question, and nothing 
could be less difficult than to show how and why it has come 
about that they have tired of the new state of things, and gone 
back—let us hope with renewed but chastened affection—to the 
old. For this, in point of truth, is exactly what has happened. 
Sick unto death with that bogus form of ‘‘ musical comedy,” 
which was anything but musical, and whose particular species of 
humour was wholly foreign to that previously associated with 
comedy ; tired, I say, of the growing fatuities and inept vul- 
garities of this hybrid and degenerate class of production, ‘“ the 
drama’s patrons” have reverted in a ‘‘compact majority ’’—as 
the disciples of Ibsen would say—to their old love, and have 
stepped once again with elasticity to the shrine—forsaken for an 
unconscionably long period—of genuine comic opera. 

After all, there is nothing in the least surprising in all this. 
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Even is it in strict accordance with the eternal fitness of things. 
For did not the pioneers of the new fashion, as exemplified in 
the New Barmaid and the Lady Slavey—masterpieces both— 
step into the breach caused by the paucity of good comic operas 
at the psychological moment when the theatregoing public were 
sick and tired of productions that lacked truly “operatic” 
qualities, and were distinctly less ‘‘ comic”’ than a Drury Lane 
drama? Briefly stated, was the case simply not this—that the 
gradual and inevitable degeneration of the ‘ art form,” as illus- 
trated at its best in the merry days of Jacques Offenbach and 
Charles Lecocq, and the French school of opéra-bouffe writers, 
led to the discovery of a theatrical Klondyke in the shape of 
musical farce, and that the subsequent decline and fall—in merit 
—of pieces of the last-named kind have resulted in the regenera- 
tion and rehabilitation of comic opera? Those who make it their 
business to feel the pulse of the playgoing public foresaw all along 
that things would ultimately shape themselves in this wise, and 
at the present moment their vaticinations are being realised to 
the full. Let the present-day playgoer turn his head in what 
direction he will, and “he must needs discern evidence of this 
interesting and instructive revival of public taste in favour of 
“the old order of things.” Ifthe Arthur Roberts class of play- 
goer—the playgoer, that is, who refuses to be entertained by any 
species of production of which that adroit and alert comedian is 
not the central figure—if this class of playgoer were now to direct 
his footsteps towards a certain theatre in Coventry-street in 
the hope of having his intellect stimulated and his ultra- 
refined sense of humour truckled to by a Gentleman Joe, 
a melancholy disappointment would await him. For, in the 
place of a ‘“‘ musical farce,” transparently ‘‘ written round” the 
mercurial Mr. Roberts, and calculated to convulse with merri- 
ment an audience composed, say, of the very public servants 
from the ranks of whom the “‘ hero”’ of the piece just named was 
chosen; in lieu of buffoonery, horseplay, and oppressive jests, 
the expectant playgoer would find a real, bona-fide, fair, square, 
legitimate comic opera, as dainty, truly, as a well-dressed pretty 
doll, as bright, as interesting, and amusing as, for example, the 
aforetime popular Olivette, and with music (by the composer of that 
very work) as piquant and tuneful and refined as the most exact- 
ing lovers of melody pure and simple could well wish for. 

In other directions a similar experience greets the disconsolate 
pleasure-seeker who finds himself groping in the dark for the 
ghost of musical comedy. If, for example, oblivious of the 
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existence of an actor of the name of John Hare, and identifying 
the little Garrick Theatre only with the masterful performances 
of one Mr. Tich, he enters that dramatic temple with the joyous 
recollections of Lord Tom Noddy still fresh upon him, he will 
find the boards held—not by a nondescript piece of that order, 
but by a very old favourite of a former generation of playgoers in 
the person of La Périchole. And possibly the patron of the play 
who roared with delight over the exquisite humour and scintil- 
lating wit of that beautiful work which was written to ‘‘ exploit’”’ 
Mr. Tich, would find it difficult to reconcile the amusing 
imbroglio and melodic charm of La Périchole with his notions of 
genuine fun and musical cleverness as formed from an 
acquaintance with the first-named piece. All the same I am 
happy to be able to believe that the great preponderance of the 
playgoing public will acclaim with unmixed pleasure the revival 
of this and other specimens of legitimate opéra bouffe, which 
recall to the old stager the exhilarating days of Hortense 
Schneider, Selina Dolaro, Emily Soldene, and last, though by no 
means least, of that charming actress, delightful singer, and 
thorough artist who has seemingly discovered the secret of 
perpetual youth and vitality—Florence St. John. Apropos of 
her, by the way, it is characteristic of the theatrical public that 
during the period when the fever of musical comedy was strong 
upon them they allowed her to warble her best and brightest in 
a fascinating opera of André Messager’s to “‘ a beggarly array of 
empty benches,” while but a short time previously they were 
apparently gratified to see her in parts lamentably beneath her 
talent for the sake of assisting at the glorification of ‘‘ musical 
comedy.” Pleasant, indeed, is it to find the graceful and accom- 
plished exponent of Justine Favart, of Olivette, of Nell Gwynne, 
of Erminie, and who shall say how many other well-remembered 
roles, once again figuring in the gay and gracious domains of 
sparkling comic opera, and enacting characters worthy her 
artistic gifts. 

And so it is we find, amid the happiest auguries, the tide slowly 
but surely turning in the right direction. ‘The public are going 
back to their old favourites, and these, in their turn, are given 
the opportunity of reverting to a genre of lyrical personation, in 
which their capacity finds the best and truest expression. In 
the same way is it a cheering sign of the times to note how com- 
posers who are a head and shoulders above the lesser lights, by 
whom the market was deluged with musical farce scores, are 
now turning their attention to the production of a higher class of 
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work. Thus is it very certain that Mr. Sidney Jones, having in 
the musical setting of The Geisha shown his admirers his posses- 
sion of a gift of refined and unforced melody, and proved himself, 
moreover, to be beyond all doubt musicianly as well as merely fluent, 
will never again stoop to the hackneyed platitudes that defaced the 
orchestral pages of A Gaiety Girl. And now thata fair windis blow- 
ing in the desired direction, and public opinion is gradually veering 
round, it is not too much to hope that another English com- 
poser, who is happily endowed with a pretty gift, and can write 
with welcome grace, will hark back to his earlier manner and 
method. I refer to Mr. Walter Slaughter, who, as the composer 
of Marjorie andthe musical illustrator of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland, would probably never have coquetted with a French 
Maid had the public, in its debauched taste for pointless musical 
pieces, not forced him to it. In point of fact, Mr. Slaughter, in 
company with his ingenious collaborator, Captain Basil Hood, 
has, I believe, already stepped once more into the bright and 
alluring regions of comic opera, and if he will only promise 
never to offend again in the direction—say of Hansom Cabbies— 
I for one will forgive him his late transgressions and wish 
him well. 

The death knell of musical comedy has been sounded by 
musical comedy itself. As to this, no one who has watched the 
gradual decline and deterioration of ‘‘ up-to-date” nondescript 
pieces can have any doubt whatever. They began, be it remem- 
bered, with fair prospects and insidious promises, inasmuch as 
the musical play as represented at an early stage by the recently 
revived In Town, opened out opportunities for genial and 
suggestive skits on the follies and foibles of ‘‘ modern society” 
which, had they been seized upon, might have been turned to 
fruitful account by writers of skill, observation, and tact. It is 
needless thus late in the day to deplore the inability of those who, 
with an eye to the main chance, took assiduously to the writing 
of comedies ‘“‘ with music” upon a purely mechanical basis to 
fulfil the promises held out at the outset by the introduction of 
the new species of theatrical entertainment. And so it came to 
pass that musical comedy degenerated into ‘“‘ music-hall’’ comedy, 
and was dependent for success wholly and solely on the personality 
and cleverness of the many popular and highly-salaried people 
engaged to endow a mere skeleton with flesh and blood and tissue, 
From bad, things went on to worse, until it would have been but a 
poor compliment even tothe music-halls to characterise these flimsy 
and incoherent productions as “‘ variety ’’ entertainments. But, 
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fortunately, there is no longer any need for lamentations on this 
score. Into the coffin of musical farce, as I have said, its pro- 
ducers have been deliberately knocking the proverbial nails, and 
the only wonder is that it should have taken them so long to bury 
their own constitutionally-feeble infants. There are still cases, 
however, in which delicate and stunted children of this class are 
hovering between life and death, and, by dint of careful nursing 
and doctoring and bolstering-up, their uncertain lives may yet be 
prolonged for some little time. 

Meanwhile the publicisseen to be in that interesting stage known 
as the transition period. They are dangling between one form of 
theatrical enterprise and another. For, mark you, it has still to be 
seen how long comic opera will be able to hold up its head and 
retain a warm place in the affections of London audiences. It was 
supplanted, as has been seen, before, and now it behoves authors, 
composers, managers, and the rest to see that by keeping the re- 
instated favourite of a somewhat fickle public invariably attractive 
toear and eye alike, the “old love”’ will not again fall into disrepute. 
It is not for me to say how this is to be done. Everybody, how- 
ever, knows where the chief difficully lies. The oft-heard cry of 
“bad book” is as old as the oldest hills, and if composers 
with the power of melody and tasteful writing will only remember 
how fateful to the cleverest and most experienced of musicians 
has been their acceptance in the past of indifferent and unin- 
teresting libretti, they will save themselves an infinity of trouble 
and spare the intelligent English public the humiliation of proving 
once again of what little consequence—in their opinion—is the 
score of a light operatic work so long as the dialogue is amusing, 
the dances are well executed, and the low-comedy merchant is 
always funny and sometimes vulgar. But where are these good 
and clever and entertaining “books” coming from? The grass 
has grown thick over the graves of H. B. Farnie and his loyal 
collaborator, Robert Reece ; it was but the other day that the 
prolific and resourceful Frenchman upon whom, as adaptors, they 
drew so largely, breathed his last. We, in this country, can 
boast at the present moment not a few facile and ingenious 
versifiers and writers of graceful lyrics—Adrian Ross and George 
Dance and Harry Greenbank par exemple. But where,I ask, 
are the makers of serviceable and inspiring “ books ”’ suitable for 
light operatic treatment to be found? Echo answers ‘‘ where?” 
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MR. FRANK COOPER. 

ig may interest many of our readers to learn that two 
descendants of the Kemble family—one of the most illustriou§ 
families in theatrical history—are among the players of the present 
day. One is Mr. Henry Kemble, so long associated with Mr. 
Charles Wyndham at the Criterion, and the other Mr. Frank 
Cooper, now on tour with Sir Henry Irving, whom he has 
supported in several memorable productions and revivals. The 
youngest but one of the Kemble quartette was Stephen Kemble, 
born in 1758, almost immediately after a performance in which 
his mother had appeared as Anne Boleyn. He took to the stage 
in his youth, though only to find himself overshadowed by his 
eldest brother, the great John Philip, and at a subsequent period 
by his youngest brother, Charles. His best character was that 
of Falstaff, which, if a familiar theatrical tradition is not alto- 
gether misleading, he became corpulent enough to play without 
padding. Edmund Kean, who for a short time acted under his 
management at Drury Lane, had a higher opinion of his powers 
than most of his contemporaries appear to have entertained. 
‘‘ Stephen,” the tragedian once remarked, ‘‘ has a soul that will 
ooze out; John’s is buckled up in his ribs.” By his wife, née 
Satchell, the actor thus eulogised had several sons. The 
eldest, Henry Kemble, had a daughter, Agnes, who in the 
fulness of time married Mr. Clifford Cooper, for over half a century 
a well-known manager and actor, and who became the mother of 
the subject of the present sketch: Mr. Frank Cooper began life 
in an office, but soon left it to follow his father’s profession. He 
got on so well, especially at the Brighton Theatre, that Sir 
Henry Irving engaged him to play Laertes in Hamlet at the 
Lyceum in 1878-9. In this character he had the privilege of 
. taking Miss Ellen Terry on the stage there for the first time. 
Subsequently he went to the Royalty, the Court, the Haymarket 
(under the Bancrofts), and other theatres, meanwhile touring 
with Mrs. Langtry in America and the English provinces. 
In 1892 he rejoined Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum, where he 
has distinguished himself as Edmund in Lear, Faust, Bassanio, 
Nemours, Mordred in King Arthur,and Posthumus in Cymbeline. 
If, unlike Mr. Henry Kemble, he does not bear a very close 
resemblance to the Kemble family, he recalls to mind what, as far 
as we can understand, was best in their method—their distinctness 
of utterance, their vigour of style, their strong grasp of character. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE past month has been, as we anticipated would be the 
case, a particularly busy one, the new productions being 
exceptionally numerous. It is pleasant to record also that busi- 
ness at the theatres has, generally speaking, shown a marked 
and most welcome improvement. 


HAMLET. 
Revival of Shakspere’s Tragedy at the Lyceum Theatre, under the management of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, September 11. 

Claudius ee oe Mr. H. Cooper Ciirre Guildenstern we -. | Mr. Frank Dyati 
amlet ee -. Mr. Forses Ropertson Osric .. ee .. Mr. Martin Harvey 
Horatio ee oe Mr. Harrison Hunter First Player ute -. Mr. James HEARN 
Polonius ee _ -: Mr.J. H. Barnes First ee. ea -- Mr. J. WiILLES 
rtes .Mr. BERNARD GouLD Gertrude... ee Miss GRANVILLE 
Ghost of Hamlet's Father Mr. Ian RoBERTSON =e Queen ne .. Miss Sipney CrowE 
Fortinbras .. ° Mr. WHITWORTH JONES Ophelia “3s +. Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL 

Rosencrantz ee Mr. GraHaME Browne 


The distinctive features of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet are 
sweetness of disposition, dignity of manner, and complete sanity 
of mind, veiled occasionally by the putting on of an “ antic 
disposition.” Rarely has a Hamlet more lovable or pos- 
sessed of so cheerful a disposition been seen upon the stage. 
Mr. Robertson has, in short, adopted the view taken and 
expressed by William Hazlitt on the subject, and made of the 
character a misanthrope amiable almost to the verge of affability. 
So deeply would he appear to have been imbued with this idea 
that one important passage, the meaning of which clearly runs 
counter to his preconceived impressions, is altogether discarded in 
the performance given at the Lyceum. Only upon such grounds 
can we account for the omission of the speech beginning ‘“‘ Now 
might I do it pat,” a speech, by the way, that reveals in the 
speaker a savage desire for revenge wholly alien to the spirit in 
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which the new Hamlet is conceived. When we have added that 
the impersonation, fine as it is, just falls short of the highest 
point of inspiration, and that it is weakest in moments of 
passionate outburst, we have done with fault-finding. On the 
other hand, its many beautiful and noble qualities are incontestable. 
In appearance Mr. Robertson makes an ideal Prince of Denmark, 
albeit he dresses the part with marked simplicity. But the pale 
intellectual face, the clear-cut features, the melancholy yet gentle 
expression, constitute a picture of extraordinary nobility. If ever 
a man bore the proof of his royal birth in his bearing and 
demeanour it is this one. Yet Hamlet, in Mr. Robertson’s 
hands, is, above all, human. At every turn the exquisite 
tenderness of his nature is revealed; his contempt he even 
conceals behind a veil of good-natured banter. Where other 
actors have shown, as in the scenes with Polonius and Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, irritability of no measured description, Mr. 
Robertson merely displays a spirit of humorous boredom. In 
all things he is a Prince, eager to exhibit to those about him the 
courtesy and consideration due from one in his position. 

It necessarily follows that the sterner aspect of Hamlet’s dis- 
position is allowed to fall somewhat into the background. To 
such an extent is this the case that even Hamlet’s scene with his 
mother in the third act and that with Laertes beside the grave 
of Ophelia fail a little of their accustomed effect. Yet what the 
performance lacks in force it fully makes up for in beauty and in 
tenderness. Seldom, indeed, has the pathos of the character 
been more vividly shown; seldom have the sympathies of 
an audience been stirred to a greater degree by the remorseless 
course of events. Of new readings Mr. Robertson introduces. 
practically none of any importance, although in the restoration 
of Fortinbras to the concluding scene of the play he furnishes a 
comparative novelty. Whether or not the step is entirely 
judicious is a point which will probably be widely debated, but 
which, owing to want of space, we cannot enter upon here. A 
new departure is also made by placing the scene of the fourth act 
in an orchard instead of the usual room in the castle. In the 
matter of pictorial effect a distinct gain is thus secured, although, 
on the other hand, a decided loss in respect of contrast is 
experienced. That the text was spoken by Mr. Robertson with 
the finest regard for effect and the truest emphasis it is hardly 
necessary to say. His exquisite voice, attuned to the expression 
alike of tenderness and of passion, was never used to greater 
advantage. Of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Ophelia we regret we 
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cannot speak in favourable terms. The true significance of the 
part seems to have escaped her, and in place of arousing pity she 
almost invited dislike. As Polonius Mr. J. H. Barnes was 
admirable, although his reading of the part as that of a shrewd, 
middle-aged, and not easily deceived individual will not appeal to 
everyone. With the exception of those three the members of the 
Lyceum company hardly demand individual mention. One may 
be moved to acknowledge the conscientiousness of their 
endeavours without feeling called upon to praise them. The 


mounting of the revival, it may be added, was all that could be 
desired. 


THE WHITE HEATHER. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by Cec1z RaLeiGH and Henry Hamitton. Produced at Drury Lane, 
September 16. 


Lady Janet Maclintock .. Mrs. Joun Woop Ceptain Alec aatinjoee Mr. Dawson MitwaRD 
Ma ion Hume -. Miss Kate Rorke Dick Beach .. Mr. RoBert LORAINE 
Lady Molly Fanshaw -.Miss PATTIE BROWNE James Hume ° -. Mr.J. B. Gorpon 
ady Hermione de Vaux “Miss Beatrice Lams Captain Dewar Gay . Mr. C. M. LownE 
The Hon. Blanche Rossiter Horace Saxonby . Mr. Ernest LAwFoRD 
Miss Littian MENELLY The Duke of Shetland ‘ Mr. J. Rosizr 

Donald -.-_ Miss VaLui Valu Jackson ° ° Mr. Howarp RUSSELL 
Lord Angus Cameron ..Mr. HENry NEVILLE Dr. Blake oe -. Mr. AKERMAN May 
Edgar Trefusis on . Mr. H. De Lance Hudson ee ee Mr. Epwarp SHRIMTON 


Drury Lane drama i is a thing by itself, and only to be judged by 
its own laws. One does not bring to its consideration the 
higher forms of criticism,cr seek to gauge its value by any measure 
save that of popular approval. Regarded from this standpoint, 
The White Heather may be unreservedly praised. Messrs. Raleigh 
and Hamilton’s latest play abounds in sensational scenes and 
stimulating episodes; it provides abundant opportunity for spec” 
tacular display, and it offers occasion for some excellent, if rather 
exaggerated, acting. Of anything like delicacy or subtlety it is, of 
course, absolutely innocent; such qualities would, in truth, be 
entirely out of place at Drury Lane. The authors’ dialogue is 
more notable for smartness than wit, but inthe view of many the 
two things are practically synonymous, and what really does it 
matter provided the ready laughter is forthcoming? Mr. Arthur 
Collins, who is now manager of the theatre over which Sir Augustus 
Harris ruled so long and so successfully, has done his share 
of the work admirably, having mounted the piece with a generosity 
and taste that leave nothing to be desired. As evidence let us 
cite the scene showing the interior of the Stock Exchange—a 
triumph of realism ; the glimpse afforded of Battersea Park, with 
its busy cyclists and promenaders; the marvellous tableau repre- 
senting Boulter’s Lock on a fine Sunday, crowded with launches, 
skiffs, and canoes ; the really novel and extraordinarily effective set 
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revealing the bottom of the sea where the struggle between 
Lord Angus Cameron and Dick Beach takes place for the lost 
record of the former’s marriage with Marion Hume; and, finally, 
the brilliant tableau, forming an almost exact reproduction of the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s recent fancy dress ball on the occasion 
of the Jubilee festivities. If all this is not sufficient to satisfy the 
most exacting playgoer, we are at a loss to know what will. 

The story in the main follows the career of Lord Angus 
Cameron, who, having married in Scotch fashion a young girl, 
Marion Hume, considerably beneath him in position, finds it con- 
venient at a later period to repudiate her and the child born of 
the union. The record of the marriage has, it appears, been lost ; 
and Marion, repulsed by her husband, goes for protection to her 
father, a prosperous stock-broker. But things have gone badly 
with James Hume lately, and when he agrees to espouse his 
daughter’s cause he finds that he is on the brink of ruin. Among 
his creditors is Lord Angus, through whose agency Hume is 
declared a defaulter on Change. The disgrace so affects the old 
man that he falls dead upon the floor of the House. Marion, 
however, speedily finds a new sympathiser in Captain Alec 
Maclintock, who, by his vigorous pleading, persuades his mother, 
Lady Janet, Lord Angus’s sister, to take up Marion’s cause. 
Lord Angus, notwithstanding, holds firm to his purpose, know- 
ing that, once free, he can secure the hand of the beautiful and 
wealthy Lady Hermione de Vaux. Presently a sailor named 
Hudson, the only surviving witness of the marriage, enters upon 
the scene, and from him Lord Angus learns that the record is in 
the log-book of his yacht, the ‘‘ White Heather,” now lying at the 
bottom of the sea. The two rascals start off to secure the coveted 
document, and are followed by Maclintock and Dick Beach, the 
latter, a poor ne’er-do-well, who has overheard the conversation 
between the pair of plotters. In ‘‘the waters under the earth,” Lord 
Angusand Dick meet, both wearing diver’s costume, and in 
the struggle for the precious log-book the former finds his fate. 
The door is thus opened to the subsequent marriage of 
Maclintock and Marion, whose innocence is in this way firmly 
established. 

At the head of an exceptionally long cast stands Mrs. John 
Wood, whose Lady Janet Maclintock was a wonderfully effective 
and richly humorous piece of acting, modelled on the most comic 
lines. Lady Janet, however, is a woman of heart as well as of 
brains, and round after round of applause showed how completely 


‘she had captured the sympathies of the audience. As the 
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heroine, Marion Hume, Miss Kate Rorke charmed everyone by 
her sweet and womanly, yet at times, forcible manner ; while Miss 
Pattie Browne and Mr. H. De Lange extracted a large amount 
of capital out of two humorous parts. Mr. Henry Neville was, as 
the villain of the piece, no less successful than he has often been 
before as the hero; and in this latter capacity Mr. Dawson 
Milward played with abundant earnestness, although a trifle 
stiffly. The real surprises of the evening were, however, pro- 
yided by two comparative new-comers, Mr. Robert Loraine and 
Mr. J. B. Gordon, both of whom proved themselves to be actors 
of commanding merit. Of the smaller parts it is sufficient to say 
that all were more or less effectively filled. 


In THE Days OF THE DUKE. 


A Drama, in a Prologue and Four Acts, by Happon CuamBers and Comyns Carr. Produced at the 
Adelphi Theatre, September 9. 


Characters in Prologue (Period 1890). 





Colonel Aylmer ee Mr. Witu1aAm TERRIsS Lieut.-Col. Arthur Wellesley 
Laurence =: * -LitTLE Marie r. CHARLES FuLToN 
Captain Lanson : Mr. Cuartes CARTWRIGHT Mrs. Aylmer. . oa .. Miss Marion TERRY 
Captain Maine os .-- Mr. Henry Vipart Mrs. Maine .. “se .. Miss Erry Desmonp 
Mr. O’Hara “e .-Mr. D. J. BEVERIDGE Dorothy Maine .. “o . LITTLE DorRIE 
Sergeant Bunder ee Mr. Harry NICHOLLS 

Characters in Play (Period 1814-15). 
Laurence Aylmer .. Mr. WituiamM TErriss Dorothy Maine Miss Minitwarp 
Colonel Lanson ..Mr. CHARLES CARTWRIGHT Mes. Clinton. . Miss MILuicentT Barr 
Mr. O’Hara .. ° ..Mr. J.D. BEVERIDGE Mrs. Bunder.. ae —_ VANE FEATHERSTON 
Sergeant Bunder .. “Mr. Harry NICHOLLS Julie .. . Miss HayGetr 
Captain Clinton .. Mr. Lawrence CauTLey Mrs. Aylmer... . Miss Marion TERRY 
F.M. the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 


r. CHARLES FULTON 


In estimating the exact amount of credit due to the various 
persons concerned in the production of the new Adelphi 
drama, one is forced to admit that the larger proportion lies with 
the managers, who have given to the piece an exceptionally 
brilliant mounting, and to the scene painter and costumier, whose 
efforts claim and deserve the highest praise. It would be mani- 
festly unfair, however, to exclude the authors altogether from 
commendation. The story set forth by Messrs. Haddon 
Chambers and Comyns Carr has many stirring moments, and 
although it fails to satisfy all the requirements even of sound 
melodrama it is not without interest. In point of fact, the play 
fails mainly through a lack of decision on the part of the writers, 
who have apparently striven to break away from the traditions of 
the theatre and the public for which they were working, and who are 
yet unsuccessful in reaching the higher level it is clearly their 
desire to attain. The result is pretty much what might have 
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been expected—in attempting to sit upon two stools they have 
come to the ground. In the matter of stagecraft, also, they 
reveal a distinct want. Their story is frequently confused, and 
even the most attentive listener may be pardoned if he fails to 
follow its course clearly. Hero and heroine, moreover, are too 
often relegated to a subordinate position, and the interest of the 
intrigue, which should be concentrated on one point, becomes 
weakened by thus being spread over an extended surface. On 
the other hand, many of the scenes are in their isolated fashion 
exceedingly effective, while the stage pictures are marvellously 
brilliant and striking. Of these latter we have only space to 
indicate the pretty rustic set showing “‘ The Soldiers’ Rest,”’ a quaint 
old hostelry, near Plymouth ; the gambling-rooms in the Palais 
Royal, Paris, a most animated and dazzling scene; and that 
which immediately follows it, representing a glade in a wood 
beyond the Fortifications, remarkable for its still but highly 
impressive beauty. Brilliant also beyond all description is the 
representation of the ball given by the Duchess of Richmond at 
Brussels on the night of June 15, 1815, the memorable evening 
on which the Duke of Wellington learned of Napoleon’s advance 
across the frontier. The final tableau, showing the battle-field 
on the morning after the victory, with the dead and dying lying 
about, calls, moreover, for unqualified commendation. 

Only a slight summary can be given here of the plot. In the 
prologue it is shown how Captain Lanson, having, in conjunction 
with a rascally adventurer, Jim O’Hara, betrayed one of our 
Indian forts to the natives, contrives to fix the crime upon the 
gallant Colonel Aylmer, whose wife he had previously seduced, 
and whom, in order to silence him for ever, he eventually shoots. 
Fourteen years have elapsed when the curtain again rises. 
Aylmer’s son, Laurence, has grown to manhood, and is now 
engaged to Dorothy Maine, a charming girl. The reappearance 
of O’Hara, long supposed to be dead, precipitates trouble, the old 
scandal respecting Colonel Aylmer being once more noised about 
by him and Lanson, now Colonel of a Rifle Brigade. Laurence 
hotly espouses his father’s cause, but receiving no support from 
his mother, who fears that her own guilty secret may be revealed, 
goes to Paris to drown his sorrow in dissipation. Mrs. Aylmer 
then makes a powerful appeal to Lanson—quite the best acting 
scene in the play—but finds that his silence is only to be gained 
on condition that she will become his wife. This proposal she 
indignantly declines. Meanwhile Laurence and O’Hara have 
met, the result being a duel. The latter is killed, but before 
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dying he repents and confides to Dorothy the proofs of Colonel 
Aylmer’s innocence. Unfortunately the paper also contains 
evidence of Mrs. Aylmer’s guilt, a circumstance which renders it 
impossible that the girl should declare the truth to her lover. 
Eventually Lanson, fatally wounded at Waterloo, confesses 
everything to Laurence except the fact of the old liaison between 
him and his mother, and all ends peacefully. 

Of the acting we must speak in the highest terms. The chief 
honours lay with Mr. Charles Cartwright (Lanson), Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge (O’Hara), and Miss Marion Terry (Mrs. Aylmer). Mr. 
William Terriss had only to look handsome and speak his lines 
earnestly and manfully, and this he succeeded in doing admirably. 
Miss Millward was even in worse case, for surely never had an 
Adelphi heroine fewer opportunities than she, yet her sweet 
womanliness and pathetic tenderness charmed everyone. The 
Duke of Wellington found a fitting representative in Mr. 
Charles Fulton, while Mr. Harry Nicholls and Miss Vane Feather- 
ston were responsible for the comedy—by no means a prepon- 
derating feature—of the piece. 


OnE SUMMER’S Day. 


A Play, in Three Acts, by H. V. Esmonp. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, September 15. 
Major Dick Rudyard Mr. Cuartes H. HawTReEY Maysie ee ee «Miss Eva Moorg 


Theodore Bendyshe .. Mr. Henry KEMBLE Irene ee ee :!Miss Lerrice FAmRFAX 
Phil Marsden oe Mr. Cosmo StTvART Bess.. oe -. Miss Lypia Racuen 
Robert ene ” Mr. Ernest HENDRIE Chiara Miss Constance CoLLizR 
Tom. eo "Mr. Kennera Dovetas Mrs. Theodore Bendyshe 

Seth os ee Mr. Lyston LYLE Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT 
The Urchin os -- Master J. BorroMLEey 


In the limited number of promising young dramatists, Mr. 
H. V. Esmond holds a prominent place. No one, indeed, of his 
own age has awakened such hopes that he will, before many years 
have passed, occupy the highest position in his profession. For 
this Mr. Esmond has all the necessary qualifications. As an 
actor he has gained experience of, and thoroughly understands, 
stage requirements; while on the other hand he possesses 
naturally the invaluable gifts of imagination, wit, and acute 
observation. Such a combination can hardly fail of success. But 
Mr. Esmond has even more than this; he has the faculty of 
taking pains, of persevering even in the face of discouragement 


and the administration of faint praise, than which nothing could. 


be more depressing. Personally, we have always held, and striven 
to act on the conviction, that the first duty of the critic is to 
stimulate rising talent, not by blind and indiscriminate praise, but 
by generous sympathy and quick recognition of the good points 
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in a work. For genius is in only too many instances a plant of 
delicate growth, demanding all the fostering care that can be 
given to it. In the circumstances, it is almost pitiable to find the 
many beautiful features of Mr. Esmond’s latest piece passed over 
unnoticed in certain quarters, and only its weak points dwelt 
upon. The story, it is true, is not remarkable for strength, but 
it is set forth with such charm of manner, such delicacy of wit, 
and such sympathetic tenderness as to be well-nigh irresistible. 
One distinct defect it certainly contains, but its importance is 
minimised in great measure by cleverness of treatment. 

Major Dick Rudyard, an easy-going, lazy man of the world, 
bordering on forty, passing rich on four hundred a year, and 
hiding beneath an impassive exterior a warm and generous heart, 
had at an earlier period adopted the child of a dead chum, the 
offspring of his union witha wild gipsy girl. The boy he represents 
to be his own, in order that the mother, believing him to be dead, 
may not be moved to claim him. Major Dick, meanwhile, loves, 
and is passionately worshipped by, a young girl, Maysie, but 
remembering his comparative poverty, his age, and the responsi- 
bility he has assumed in-connection with “ the kiddy,” he crushes 
down his own hopes, and encourages his rival, a hot-headed 
youth named Marsden, to endeavour to win Maysie’s hand. Pre- 
sently Chiara, the gipsy-mother, appears upon the scene, and, hav- 
ing discovered the existence of her child, seeks in consequence to 
levy blackmail upon the Major. In this attempt she fails, however. 
The interview is witnessed by Maysie, who at once jumps to the 
conclusion that the man she loves is wedded to the gipsy. Inan 
access of anger she consents to become Marsden’s wife. But the 
latter’s better nature eventually triumphs, and disclosing the truth 
to Maysie he places her in Rudyard’s arms. 

This slight sketch gives but the faintest impression of the 
wonderful charm and fascination with which the piece is per- 
meated, or of the incidental characters that figure on the author’s 
canvas. One of these, simply called the Urchin, a river-side waif 
of seven years, is conceived in a masterly spirit. The Urchin is 
by way of being a philosopher, and his shrewd, old-fashioned, 
yet not unnatural sayings, are a constant source of delight and 
amusement. The part was played with singular intelli- 
gence by Master J. Bottomley. As Major Dick, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey showed that he is as excellent in emotional as in 
comic parts. A more exquisite piece of pathetic acting could not 
be desired. Miss Eva Moore gave a beautiful portrait of the 
impulsive yet gentle Maysie, while the remaining members 
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of the cast fully maintained the high excellence of an admirable 
all round representation. 





Rip VAN WINKLE. 


A Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, by Witt1AM AKERMAN and Franco Leoni. Produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, September 4. 


Rip Van eae oo 0s oe Mr. Hepmonpr. Gretchen .. .. «+ «- gg ay CLAIRE. 
Nick Vedder : Alice ..... ec +. «- o Miss Apa Daviss, 
Young Vedder } ++ MR. ARTHUR WINCKWORTH. Katrina .. .. .. +. Miss Isa McCusker, 
The Burgomaster.. .. Mr. ARTHUR PERCIVAL. Gnome... .. .. .. «- ‘Miss NELLIE REED. 
Derrick von Slaus.. .. Mr. Homer Linp. Spirit of the Mountains.. Miss Ross-SeLwicke. 


Knickerbocker .. Mr. HERBERT Linwoop. 


The Hedmondt season at Her Majesty’s Theatre began with a 
new romantic opera founded upon the legend of Rip Van Winkle. 
It is a legend which, unlike its hero, has the gift of eternal 
youth. Whether it comes in the guise of domestic drama, of 
comic opera, or of Alhambra ballet, matters not a jot; it never 
loses its freshness, and it never outstays its welcome. The 
genius of a Joseph Jefferson or of a Fred Leslie may perhaps 
have as much to do with this permanence of popularity as the 
striking qualities of the original creation; certain it is, anyhow, 
that the character will continue to attract artists who fancy that 
they perceive in themselves the attributes essential for its 
embodiment. Hence the new Rip Van Winkle of Mr. E. C. Hed- 
mondt and (we put it second, not first) the new romantic opera 
of Mr. William Akerman and Signor Franco Leoni. The 
former needs no excuse for its existence. It is an impersonation 
which atones by picturesque strength for whatever it may lack in 
the way of humour ; and to the forceful personal influence of the 
actor and the man it adds the weighty charm of the singer. Mr. 
Hedmondt makes the most of his opportunities for dramatic 
effect, and it is in the more serious episodes of {the story that he 
shines to the best advantage. That he does not successfully appeal 
to the commiseration of his audience is no fault of his. The 
librettist, by converting the wife from a termagant into a gentle, 
ill-used creature, has deprived the new Rip of his last shred of 
excuse for taking to drink and behaving like a scamp. His sole 
redeeming features in the first act are his love of children and 
his great respect for the partner of his sorrows—when he hap- 
pens to be singing duets with her. The changes in the charac- 
terisation of the hero are presumably the result of an effort to 
impart to him an air of romanticism, as distinguished from his 
former qualities of humour and comicality. In any case they are 
radically wrong; and the same mistake on the part of the com- 
poser, who has treated his subject seriously and heavily to a 
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degree, helps to complete our regret that Mr. Hedmondt did not 
content himself with a revival of Planquette’s simple and tuneful, 
but eminently pathetic and appropriate, setting of the same 
theme. He might also have provided himself with a better 
company. With the exception of Mr. Winckworth (the Vedder), 
Mr. Homer Lind (the Derrick), and Miss Ada Davies (the 
Alice), the cast of the new opera at Her Majesty’s is remarkable 
neither for its fitness nor for its strength. 





La PERICHOLE. 


A Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by ALFRED Murray, from the French of Meilhac and Halevy 
Music by OrrensacH. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, September 14. 


Don Andres de Miguel an ie ron Mr. F. J. Vigay 
Ribiera .. ee . Mr. Jonn Le Hay Piquillo oe “ Mr. RicHarp CLARKE 
Don Pedro .. ee - Mr. FrEpD Kaye Anita .. os ee .. _ Miss Emmure OwEN 
Don Gomez .. ae Mr. WILFRED HowarD Mannuelita .. is Miss Josz SHALDERS 
The Marquis de Berginella .. we “s Miss P. Fraser 
Santarem.. - - Mr. A. G. Poutton La Périchole -. Miss FLroreNce St. JoHN 


The complete success of the revival of La Périchole 
at the Garrick is satisfactory in every sense. Offenbach 
has been neglected too long, and the time has come when the 
chefs-d’auvre of opéra-bouffe may once more be taken down from 
the shelf to delight the old generation and the new with their 
perennial piquancy and their ineradicable charm. The triumph 
of Miss Florence St. John in La Périchole should be the fore- 
runner of similar successes in the Grande Duchesse, in La Belle 
Héléne, or—who knows ?—in Les Contes d’Hoffman. The won- 
derful freshness of the music and the story is only equalled by 
the marvellous youthfulness and the inimitable vocal grace of the 
artist, who, getting on for twenty years ago, proved herself the 
most delightful of Madame Favarts and the most fascinating of 
Olivettes. Such a brilliant return to the comic opera stage has 
seldom been witnessed. The réle of the ballad-singer fitted Miss 
St. John to the life, and none of her great French rivals has 
acted or sung it with greater chic or wielded in it a more potent 
spell. She is admirably supported by Mr. John Le Hay as the 
truth-seeking, adventure-loving Viceroy of Peru—a part which 
brings into play the excellent vocal qualities as well as the dry 
individual humour of this clever comedian. The important 
character of Piquillo finds a less competent representative in Mr. 
Richard Clarke ; but Mr. Fred Kaye is extremely funny as Don 
Pedro, and Miss Emmie Owen dances prettily as one of the three 
cousins who are prominent in the opening act. The revival is 
marked by an artistic and costly mise en scene, wherein are notable 
some real Spanish costumes of great beauty worn by the ladies of 
the Viceroy’scourt. In each of her three dresses Miss Florence St. 
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John presents a charming picture. The opera was stage- 
managed by Mr. Richard Barker, and conducted on the first night 
by Mr. Ivan Caryll. 


‘Miss Francis” oF YALE. 
A Farce, in Three Acts, by MicHaEt Morton. Produced at the Globe Theatre, September 7. 


Frank Staynor.. ..Mr. WEEDON GrossMITH Vesta FitzAllen .. Miss Spencer BRunToN 
Fred Anderson.. Mr. Harry REEVEs-SMITH Edna FitzAllen es .-Miss May PaLFrey 
Byron McStuff.. -. Mr. ArrHuR PLAYFAIR Miss Mann . ee .. Miss Ernet Hore 
James Fitz Allen oe .. _Mr.C. P. LitTLe Mrs. Chetwynd .. _ Miss HeLen FERRERS 
Soaper .. ‘ -» Mr. Marx KInGHORNE Cosette .. Miss Beatrice FERRAR 


There is no need to devote much space to the consideration of 
“‘ Miss Francis” of Yale. Those who take delight in panto- 
mimic tomfoolery, in horseplay and rough-and-tumble fun, and 
in knockabout business will doubtless find their account in the 
new piece; while those who demand that even a farce shall 
contain a modicum of wit and of plausibility had best leave it 
severely alone. The plot circlesround the doings of a certain 
Frank Staynor, a young gentleman who has gained celebrity 
among his fellow students as an impersonator of women. So 
attired he is discovered by a tiresome old spinster, Miss Mann, 
who, when Frank subsequently appears dressed in the garb 
proper to his own sex, immediately concludes that he is a 
female masquerading as a man for purposes of herown. To 
satisfy her curiosity she determines to interview the new-comer 
in his bedroom, and in this respect her example is followed by 
the other ladies resident in the house. Meanwhile Fred Ander- 
son suffers from the suspicions cast upon his friend, who is 
charged with being his chére amie. This leads to the breaking 
off of the engagement between Fred and his fiancée, Vesta Fitz- 
Allen. Of course, in the end, a word of explanation sets every- 
thing right. The whole thing is incredibly silly and improbable. 
But as we have said, the farce contains one or two scenes which, 
in their boisterous fashion, are fairly amusing. The burden of 
the acting falls upon Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s shoulders, who 
in his moments of comic terror is sufficiently droll. The re- 
mainder of the characters are, to use a vulgarism, “ not in it.’”’ 





Tur WIZARD OF THE NILE. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts. Libretto by Harry B. Sarra, music by Vicrorn Hersert. Produced 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre, September 6. 


Kibosh ee Se ee Mr. J. J. Dautas Simoona Miss Amy AUGARDE 
Ptolemy .. ee -__ Mr. Cuartes Rock | Abydos é - _ Miss CLara THroppe 
Ptarmigan . oe Mr. HARRISON BROCKBANK Cleopatra .. “~ -» Miss ADELE RitcHiEe 
Cheops can ..- Mr, E. DaGnaLu 


The Wizard of the Nile starts with a droll idea and a fairly 
amusing first act. But the author’s ingenuity carries him 
no great length, and the two succeeding acts fail to fulfil the 
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promise contained in their predecessor. The dialogue, which 
is not exactly a marvel of wit, teems with Americanisms appeal- 
ing doubtless with greater force to playgoers beyond the Atlantic 
than to ourselves. Very slight, moreover, is the plot, but 
it possesses the advantage, rather unusual in comic opera libretti, 
of being tolerably coherent and intelligible. Egypt is suffering 
from a prolonged drought, despite the fact that Cheops, the 
Royal Weather Prophet, has predicted a wet season. For this 
mistake he is to suffer death. Presently there appears a Persian 
magician named Kibosh, who, being discovered in the King’s 
barge, is also ordered to execution. By pretending that he can, 
by the exercise of his will, force the Nile to rise, he succeeds in 
escaping, and as at the very moment a thunderstorm breaks over 
the land, he is elevated to the position of a great Wizard, and 
given the hand of Ptolemy's daughter, Cleopatra. Unfortunately 
the Nile exceeds the limits of prudence by inundating the entire 
country, and thus brings Kibosh into disgrace once more. 
Meanwhile Cleopatra has fallen in love with her music-master, 
Ptarmigan, who presently. finds himself consigned to prison in 
company with Kibosh. Help, however, is forthcoming from an 
unexpected quarter, and the opera concludes to the sound of 
marriage bells. Its best feature is unquestionably Mr. Herbert’s 
music, which, if not strikingly original, is at any rate exceedingly 
tuneful, graceful, and occasionally worthy of a better use than 
that to which it is put. Miss Adéle Ritchie, an American 
actress, revealed considerable ability, both histrionic and vocal, 
as Cleopatra, although the constant employment of her high 
notes amounted almost to abuse. Mr. J. J. Dallas proved 
amusing as Kibosh, but the part requires a comedian of more 
sustained power and resource than he possesses. With the 
exception of Miss Amy Augarde, whose performance was admir- 
able, the remaining characters hardly call for special notice. 


THE Purser. 


A Nautical Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Joun T. Day. Produced at the Strand Theatre, 
September 18. 


Captain Causton -- Mr. Epwarp RicHTon Powell .. -- Mr. J. SEBASTIAN SMITH 


Reginald Temple... ..Mr. J. G. GRAHAME Edith Somers. . - -.» _ Miss Apre Burr 
Patrick Brady. . os Mr. Epmunp GuRNEY Mabel Viney .. ne -- Miss |. ena BENSON 
Fred Finchley... -» Mr. Stvuarr CHAMPION Mrs. Stanley .. sts Miss Kare Puituies 
Dick Masters .. -» Mr. Cuartes TRooDE 


Mr. Day is avowedly a novice in the art of play-writing, yet 
his piece shows very few traces of the beginner’s hand. True, 
it is exceedingly slight and somewhat lacking in dramatic force, 
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but in a farcical comedy the absence of such qualities is hardly 
remarkable. For the rest, the story is very neatly manceuvred, 
while the dialogue, although not brilliantly witty, possesses a 
gentle under-current of humour which is exceedingly pleasing. 
With all its unpretentiousness, there is, indeed, about the piece a. 
grateful charm that deserves cordial recognition at a moment 
when the public seems to have given itself over to the enjoy- 
ment of meaningless tomfoolery and irritating knockabout busi- 
ness. For ourselves, we would rather have The Purser, simple and 
unsophisticated though it be, than a hundred farces of the conven- 
} tionally boisterous pattern. The plot follows the adventures of 
| a certain Reginald Temple, who, on the morning of his marriage, 
| receives orders to resume his duties without delay, as the 
steamer to which he is appointed sails that very day. The 
company’s regulations forbid that an officer shall be accom- 
panied by his wife; but Reginald’s bride, Edith Somers, deter- 
mines to outwit the authorities by shipping as a passenger under 
her maiden name. Being exceedingly pretty and attractive, 
| she naturally becomes an object of admiration to all on board, 
| and especially to the doctor, Patrick Brady, a genial, big-hearted 
-Irishman. Meanwhile, Temple is pursued by an old flame of 
his, a Mrs. Stanley, who has allowed herself to be divorced in order 
to marry him. As Temple’s mouth is closed regarding his wife’s 
presence on board, the position rapidly becomes embarrassing. 
Confusion becomes worse confounded when Temple, having dis- 
covered the captain of the steamer making love to his wife, 
strikes his superior, and is, in consequence, confined to his own 
cabin. From this he is released on the arrival of the vessel at 
Port Said by the receipt of a telegram explaining matters, and 
instructing him and his wife to return forthwith to England. 
Excellent acting contributed to the success of the little piece. 
Mr. Edward Righton gave an exquisitely humorous sketch of a 
captain, reared upon temperance principles, from which he is 
only tempted to depart, once a year, on his birthday. As the 
scheming Mrs. Stanley, Miss Kate Phillips was at her best, 
acting in the most spirited and amusing fashion. Mr. J. G. 
Grahame rattled through the part of Reginald Temple with 
evident gusto, while Mr. Edmund Gurney made one of the hits 
\ of the evening as the cheery Patrick Brady. As the heroine, 
Miss Adie Burt, a newcomer, created an excellent impression, 
| and, although she has still something to learn, gave every 
promise of ripening into a really valuable artist. With one 
exception the minor parts were also effectively filled. In front 
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of The Purser was played a one-act comedy named The Greek 
Soprano, dealing with the misunderstandings of a married couple. 
It calls for absolutely no comment. 





FRANCILLON. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, arrange1 from the French of ALEXANDRE Dumas, Fils. Produced at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, September 18. 


Marquis de Riverolles .. Mr. Joon BEavcHAMP Celestin .. .. ..Mr. Ernest ELTON 


Lucien, Comte de Riverolles .. Mr. BELLEW Annette de Riverolles.. ..Miss Grace NoBLE 
Stanislas de Grandredon .. Mr. J. L. Mackay Baroness Smith .. .. .. Miss HELEN VANE 
Henri de Symieux.. .. Mr. ARTHURELWoop | Eliza ee Miss Marie Brooke 
Pinguet .. .. .. ..Mr.CHartes THurssy | Francine, Comtesse de. Riverolles Mrs. PoTTER 


According to the programme, the changes effected in the 
English version of Dumas’s Francillon received “the con- 
sent and approval” of the author. In the face of this state- 
ment we can only say that M. Dumas must have had very little 
respect for his own work if he authorised alterations which in 
almost every instance tend to destroy the significance of the play 
itself. Few authors, it is well known, have shown themselves 
more tenacious of their purpose than the late M. Dumas, and it 
seems well-nigh incredible that in the case of one of his favourite 
pieces, such as Francillon was, he should show weakness of so 
strange a description. However, we have the authority of the 
programme for the fact, and there is consequently nothing more 
to be said regarding the circumstance save that it is profoundly 
to be regretted. Although Francillon has never before been 
played in London in English, the story is so familiar through the 
medium of the French version that it is almost needless to 
refer to it here. The entire plot can indeed be told in a few 
iines, for the piece is rather in the nature of a discussion than 
of a dramatic work. Francine, wife of Lucien de Riverolles, 
has vowed that should she ever discover that her husband has a 
mistress she will immediately take to herself a lover. The 
moment arrives when Lucien’s infidelity is made patent to her, 
and thereupon she proceeds to put her threat into execution. 
in the end her better instincts prevail, and although Lucien and 
her friends are temporarily led to believe in her guilt, she is 
forced eventually to confess to the trick she has playedthem. It 
is thus obvious that the author, while starting a thesis for 
debate, shrinks from drawing the moral which naturally springs 
from it. His work consequently remains incomplete and uncon- 
vincing. In the English version most of the delicacy and wit 
of the original has disappeared, and only a bald translation 
remains. Nor is there much to be said in favour of the per- 
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formance. Mrs. Brown Potter wholly misconceived the character 
of the heroine, while her acting was neither graceful nor pleasing. 
Mr. Bellew was commendably earnest and painstaking as Lucien, 
but the part offers few opportunities to the actor. On the other 
hand, Mr. Arthur Elwood gave an admirable portrait of the high- 
minded and gentlemanly Henri de Symieux, and Miss Grace Noble 
was delightful as Annette. The remaining characters, apart from 
Mr. Beauchamp’s Marquis, scarcely call for notice. 


THE TARANTULA. 


.Farce, in One Act, by Mary AFFLECK Scorr. Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, September 4. 


Professor McBeastie.. _ Mr. Branpon Tuomas | Maud Golightly ee  e-Miss Beryt FaBer. 
Algy Golightly .-Mr. CLARENCE BLAkISTON 


The Tarantula is quite unworthy the theatre at which it is 
produced. The farce resolves itself into a frenzied hunt by two 
people after a spider which is supposed to have escaped, and 
which is eventually discovered in its box. As Professor McBeastie, 
Mr. Brandon Thomas is afforded opportunity for some extrava- 
gant business, but beyond that there is nothing to be said 
regarding the performance. 


IN PARIS. 


- the slack season, the performances of the Comédie Francaise 

are the chief thing to be commented on. Corneille’s Horace 
was remarkable in the excellence of its rendering, the great scene 
between Horatius and Curiatius especially. It was played by 
M. Paul Mounet and M. Albert Lambert, and was a triumph of 
true art not easily to be forgotten. Mlle. Adeline Dudlay, 
always famous in the part of Camille, was never more impassioned 
or more eloquent. Even those who can recall Rachel in her 
celebrated scene, would not have failed to admire the modern 
actress in the same part. The Avare and Le Malade Imaginaire 
were given both together in one evening, to be succeeded very 
soon by Britannicus. We cannot praise Mlle. Lerou as 
Agrippine ; her acting is rough, her voice loud and unpleasing. 
MM. Albert Lambert and Paul Mounet did not shine as in Horace, 
and M. Leitner as Britannicus was too heavy. In the Ecole des 
Femmes, M. Coquelin cadet appeared as Arnolphe. 

At the Comédie Francaise, too, we have seen a revival of 
Thécdore Barriére’s adaptation of Henri Miirger’s novel, so 
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popular during the Empire, and even afterwards—La Vie de 
Bohéme. The story appeared in 1852, and was the first of Mir- 
ger’s works to attain lasting fame. To be placed in the répertoire 
of the Comédie Frangaise is the highest distinction that a French 
play can attain; and if the adaptation is not a striking example 
of dramatic literature, it is, at all events, worthy of preservation 
as a picture of life which, although less than half a century back 
from our own day, is already too far away from us for any 
of the characters to be recognized as types of jin de siécle 
people. The play takes us into the Latin Quarter—not the 
Latin Quarter as it is known to-day, or even the Quarter 
as Trilby knew it, but earlier. The grisette is all-pervading, 
and is perhaps a little more respectable than Mr. du 
Maurier made her. Mlle. Marie Lecomte, a débutante at the 
Comédie Frangaise, played, as Mimi, with a simplicity and ten- 
derness which from the moment of her appearance in the second 
act captivated all hearts. Her death scene was very touching, 
and not unworthy of the great theatre where she was playing it 
for the first time. M. Coquelin cadet and M. Lambert were 
successful in low comedy and high comedy respectively, and 
much praise is due to Mlle. Nancey Martel for the quarrel scene 
with Mimi in the penultimate act. 


At the Porte St. Martin the Voyage en Chine, a comic opera by 
MM. Labiche, Delaccur, and Bazin, was reproduced, and we saw 
it again with pleasure. There is no leading or striking part to 
comment on, but it is a gay and lively piece. Camelot at the 
République, a five-act drama by MM. Audrey, Maurey, and 
Tubin, is a melodrama with vividly-represented scenes of daily 
Parisian life. It was well received, owing greatly to the excellent 
acting of M. Taillade as the Camelot. 


At the Cluny a great success was achieved at the first produc- 
tion of Pigeon, a four-act comédie-bouffe by MM. René Degas, 
Jean Hess, and Gustave Berny. This is the most genuinely 
amusing piece that Paris has seen fora long time. The dialogue 
is full of wit and sparkling gaiety, and the actors doubled the 
humour of the words by a by-play irresistibly comic. The 
respectable M. Bourdichon is a shoemaker in a Normandy 
village, and has a wife, Germaine, who, being entirely trusted by 
her husband, has profited by her liberty to set up a clandestine 
love-affair with a deputy in Rouen, one Gustave. They send 
their letters to each other by means of carrier-pigeons, a plan 
which they delight in because it is romantic and mysterious, but 
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which is far more dangerous than the penny post, for M. 
Bourdichon dislikes the pigeons, who spoil his garden, and there- 
fore from time to time shoots and cooks them, and the risk is 
great that he may discover a love-letter under the wing of one of 
his victims. The danger thickens when Gustave, coming secretly 
to see Germaine, is discovered by Bourdichon, but this peril is 
averted by his announcing himself to be a commercial traveller 
in the boot trade, and he gives his name.as Durémont. 
But now comes the real catastrophe. A police detective, 
accompanied by a gendarme, suddenly arrives on the scene, 
and denounces M. Bourdichon as carrying on a secret corre- 
spondence by means of carrier-pigeons. He produces a paper 
discovered upon one of the birds, covered with a cryptographic 
writing, apparently unintelligible. But the detective has a key, 
and discovers, by its aid, a meaning in the mysterious message. 
This he now reads aloud to the terrified company. Bourdichon 
is in secret and treasonable correspondence with strange coun- 
tries ; he is plotting against France! Consternation and denial 
from Bourdichon. But it is of no avail. The detective thinks 
the safest plan is to imprison everyone he can catch, and the 
guilty three are carried off, as well as various other persons who 
are present, including their daughter, Gabrielle, and her lover. 
Then follows a delightfully funny scene in the prison where all 
these personages are discovered. Former prisoners have solaced 
their captivity by making subterranean and secret passages from 
cell to cell, and Bourdichon and his friends make use of these, 
emerging from underground perpetually, with a thousand com- 
plications and amusing accidents. The piece goes on without 
flagging in comic situations, and the final scene is the best of all. 
It is laid in the room of the Juge d’Instruction, M. Glaiculs, who 
is the old school comrade of the unfortunate Bourdichon. The 
latter hopes to turn this fact to account, and addresses the Judge 
with familiarity, but Glaiculs is obdurate. Gustave’s turn comes 
next. He avows to the Judge that his name of Durémont is a 
feigned one, that he is a colleague of Glaiculs, a deputy, and that 
all the mystery was about an intrigue of his own. All then 
is cleared up, after an amusing scene of love-making between the 
Judge and Mme. Bourdichon, Gustave having dressed himself up 
as turnkey in order to be present at the interview. Disgusted 
to see the flirtation of his Germaine with the Judge, he tries to 
hinder it, but the Judge snubs the supposed turnkey, and Gustave 
has to retire, Theactors all played with great spirit. We men- 
tion in particular M. Hamilton, who was excellent as Gustave, 
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M. Véret as Bourdichon, and M. Gaillard as Glaiculs. Mlle. 
Dorville rendered the part of Germaine wits much effect. 


IN BERLIN. 


The birthday of Goethe usually sees one or two revivals of 
Goethe plays, and this year was no exception tothe rule. At the 
Deutsches was presented Faust—for the first time at this theatre 
—with Herr Kainz as the Doctor. For some incomprehensible 
reason, Herr Kainz, whom everyone would imagine to be quite an 
ideal Faust, absolutely failed to give even a passable rendering of 
the part, and it is hardly possible to speak of Herr Miller and 
Fraulein Steinart—the Mephistopheles and the Margaret—in any- 
thing but the same terms. At the Schiller Theater Die 
Geschurster and Clavigo, though excellently cast and staged, failed 
to make the impression that one would have imagined would be 
their guerdon. ’ 

At the Royal Schauspiel-Haus Theater, Michael Klapp’s Rosen- 
Kranz und Guldenstern was revived. Many years have elapsed 
since it was first seen, but the comedy seems to have lost none of 
its freshness, and was greeted with high favour on its reappear- 
ance. It deals with the subject of a hatred on the part of an 
otherwise very worthy gentleman for the stage and all connected 
therewith, owing to an elopement by his sister to marry an actor. 
His son is brought up to look upon the stage with horror, but 
very naturally come to regard it with an honest curiosity as a 
terra incognita. He finds a cousin on the boards, and, falling in 
love with her, converts his father to a more charitable view. 
There is abundance of bye-plot, and there is a deus ex machina 
through whom all the action of the play.comes about. This is 
Baron Rosenkranz, a middle-aged gentleman, by no means too old 
to love, a part exactly suited to, and faultlessly played by, Herr 
Kessler. Herren Molenar and Hertzer were the father and son 
respectively. This piece, after a short run, gave place to a revival 
of Lear, with Herr Molenar for the first time as the King, 
in which he scored an artistic, if not popular, success. Herr 
Vollmer as the Fool played with a delightful daintiness of touch, 
and Frau von Hochenburger as Cordelia won all hearts. 

Berliner Fahrten, a musical farcein six tableau by Herren Freund 
and Mannstidt, has been produced at the Central Theater, and 
seems likely to prove by no means inferior in popular favour to its 
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predecessors. The plot concerns itself with the adventures of a 
baby, which, after getting lost, is found by a lady who has no 
children, and who wishes to keep it. Hence many troubles, 
culminating, of course, in the restoration of the precious infant. 
The piece is for the most part genuinely amusing, and Herren 
Thomas, Helmerding, and others kept the audience in an almost 
continuous roar of laughter from beginning to end. At the 
Lessing, Umjamwewe, a four-act comedy by E. von Wolzogen, 
has been received with no great amount of favour. It concerned 
a certain Dr. Ewart (admirably played by Herr Adolf Klein) and 
a German colony in Africa; but the piece was so badly constructed 
that the audience seemed to lose the thread of the story about 
half-way through the evening. 





IN VIENNA. 

The first novelty of the new season has added to this 
distinction the less happy one of being the first failure. The 
work which makes this double claim on public attention is Zwet 
Welten, a drama by Herr Marco Brociner, which was produced in 
the first week of September at the Deutsches Volkstheater. The 
author, who is a Roumanian by birth but has become a natural- 
ised German, having gained some reputation as a story-writer, 
appears to have allowed the success achieved by a dramatisation 
of his novel, ‘‘ Die Hochzeit von Valeni,’’ by Herr Ganghofer, to 
inspire him with a desire to rank also as a playwright. What- 
ever his aspirations in that direction may have been, they are, 
doubtless, now considerably tempered down. He is even informed, 
in some quarters distinguished for bluntness and candour, that 
the necessary criticisms on his maiden dramatic effort will turn 
@ more piercing gaze upon his literary works than they have up 
to the present had to endure, with the possible result of attention 
being directed to faults which have previously been allowed to 
pass unnoticed. The greater number of his stories are romances 
of Roumanian life, and the fact that he was a born Roumanian 
has always caused their acceptance as faithful representations of 
the characteristics and customs of his fellow-countrymen. In 
Zwei Welten, however, he has thrown down a direct challenge to 
Viennese criticism by making this city the scene of the drama ; 
and it is therein that his fatal error lies. The work, indeed, in 
no way reflects the spirit of Viennese life and, moreover, it must 
be added, that it is extremely poor in respect of dramatic force 
and style. The chief personage of the plot is Sascha, a Russian 
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Nihilist, who has killed a traitorous fellow-conspirator and fled the 
country to escape the penalty of his crime. Settling for a time 
in Zurich, he makes the acquaintance of a Russian woman 
residing there, and combines his household with hers, until, 
becoming weary of the society of one who, as he puts it, can 
never understand him, he leaves suddenly for Vienna. There he 
takes up his residence in the home of a bird-trainer named 
Pfeiffer, and straightway becomes enamoured of Pfeiffer’s 
daughter, an artless and pure-minded young girl, known affection- 
ately as ‘“‘ Mietzi.” One of the ‘‘ two worlds” which give the 
play its title is represented by the Russian and his fellow-country- 
woman, and the other by the simple, honest, and strict-living family 
circle of the bird-trainer. Suddenly, into the midst of this idyll 
of love and peace, there plunges the disturbing person of the 
deserted Russian woman, who tries, first by entreaty, then by 
tears, and finally by menaces, to persuade her former lover to 
return to her. Sascha remaining obdurate, she compels him to 
confess to Pfeiffer’s daughter that his conscience is burdened with 
the crime of murder, and subsequently, to drive it home, she 
herself repeats the fact to the girl. ‘‘ Mietzi’s”’ affection for 
Sascha proves strong enough, however, to surmount the know- 
ledge that such a stain exists on her prospective husband’s past, 
and the Russian woman is thereby moved to play her last card 
of threatening to give information of the matter to the Russian 
Embassy if ‘‘ Mietzi’’ does not at once renounce all claim to 
Sascha. In despair the unfortunate ‘“‘ Mietzi’’ poisons herself, 
and the curtain falls on the impassioned declaration of the 
Nihilist that he will give himself up at once to the secret police. 
The failure of the drama can in no way be ascribed to those who 
played it. Herr Christians did all that actor could do with the 
part of the Nihilist, and no charge of failing to make the best of 
adverse circumstances can lie against Friulein Wachner or either 
Herr or Frau Martinelli. 

The Nibelungen Cyklus at the Opera was opened with 
Rheingold. In former years it has been customary to extend the 
Cyklus over a period of two weeks, but this season’s performance 
was confined to five days. From the point of view of the average 
theatregoer who can allow himself only one, or at the most two, 
visits to the Opera in a week, the longer period is naturally the 
more convenient, but, artistically considered, the method of 
presenting the chief sections of the monumental work in immediate 
succession has a great deal to. recommend it, if it is not, in fact, 
the only proper one. The leading parts were sung by Herren 
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wan Dyk, Schrétter, Reichenberg, Grengg, and Ritter, and Frauen 
Ebrenstein, Walker, Forster, Pohlner, Abendroth, and Kaulich. 

Those who know the Burg Theater and have suffered under its 
defective acoustic properties will, doubtless, be glad to learn that 
in the process of reconstruction which the building has undergone 
careful attention was given to this fault. As an inaugural per- 
formance the comedy Wilddiebe was put upon the stage, and, 
although the idea may not have been in the mind of the manage- 
ment, it is fairly certain that, from the nature of some of its 
situations, no work more suitable for the testing of the sound- 
carrying qualities of a large building could well have been 
selected. It is gratifying to be able to write that the recon- 
structed Burg Theater came out of the ordeal with the utmost 
credit. The audience was large and distributed all over the 
building, and inquiries made among them showed a general and 
most satisfactory improvement. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 

As the Scala will remain closed throughout the coming winter, 
Sig. Sonzogno’s Teatro Lirico Internazionale now stands as the 
chief operatic stage of Milan. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that the adjective ‘‘ International” is scarcely a strictly accurate 
description of a theatre from which the music of a particular 
nationality—in this case German music—is specifically banned, 
and in which practically nothing is produced which is not 
either native or the product of one other country. The Lirico 
Internazionale would be far better described as the Teatro Lirico 
Italiano e Francese, for very little else than Italian and French 
operas ever makes an appearance in its programme. The list ot 
productions in the winter season, which will commence on 
October 7th and close on March 31st, has just been issued. 
Among its many items are to be found some few which are new 
or practically so. They include Sappho, by M. Massenet, the 
libretto of which is taken from M. Daudet’s famous novel of 
that name ; Proserpina, by M. Saint-Saéns ; Fedora, by Signor 
Giordano, with a libretto which, besides being based upon M. 
Sardou’s romance of ‘“ Fedora,” has had the advantage of his 
co-operation; Arlesiana, by Signor Cilea; and Signor Leon- 
cavallo’s Bohtme, which made its actual first appearance in 
Venice a few months ago. Among the remaining operas in the 
list are Il Voto (Signori Giordano and Daspuro), L’Assalto al 
Molino (M. Bruneau), Jl Cid (M. Massenet), Andrea Chenier 
(Sig. Giordano), I Medici (Sig. Leoncavallo), L’ Amico Fritz (Sig. 
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Mascagni), Carmen (M. Bizet), Lakme (Sig. Leo Delibes), La 
Vivandiere (M. Godard), I Pescatori di Perle (M. Bizet), Mirella 
(M. Gounod), and Werther (M. Massenet). 

The Donizetti centenary fétes at Bergamo commenced with 
the opening of an exhibition of the great maestro’s manuscripts. 
In the presence of a gathering of representatives of the musical 
art from all parts of the world, Signor Checchi delivered an explana- 
tory lecture ; and subsequently the Donizetti Hymn, which was 
composed for the occasion by Signor Emilio Pizzi, the Director 
of the Conservatorio at Bergamo, was sung by an assembly of 
choirs. The hymn achieved an immediate success. The fetes 
included a series of concerts, in which Madame Melba, Madame 
Patti, Herr Joachim, Mr. Ben Davies, and other distinguished 
singers and musiciaxs took part. 





IN NEW YORK. 

Nearly all the principal playhouses have now reopened, and there 
is every reason to believe that theatrical managers will experience 
all the joys of an exceptionally successful ‘ fall.” Many houses 
have revived, or rather continued, the runs of the plays that 
were being presented when, in July last, the heat made theatre- 
going an impossibility, among these being the Garrick, Daly’s, 
and the Herald Square, with Never Again (subsequently removed 
to the Empire), The Circus Girl, and The Girl from Paris 
respectively. In Never Again, which is shortly to be seen at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, London, one had the advantage of seeing 
Miss Grace Kimball in the principal comedy part in which she 
was much more at home than Miss May Robson, its original 
American exponent. At Daly’s The Circus Girl has now entered 
upon her fourteenth week, with Miss Nancy MacIntosh and 
Miss Virginia Earle in their old parts of La Favorita and Dora. 
The Girt from Paris will shortly celebrate her three hundredth 
performance, having begun in December last. The Whirl of the 
Town is now nearing the end of its course, the final performance 
being fixed for the last week of the month. At the Knickerbocker 
In Town has been produced with the most gratifying results. 
The Garrick has produced The Good Mr. Best, amusical comedy with 
more than the regulation amount of plot in its composition, and 
for that reason more amusing than most exhibitions of the same 
genre, especially as the story was really humorous and capitally 
interpreted. Mr. J. J. McNally, who enjoys a considerable 
reputation in New York, isthe author. Mrs. Annie Yeamans, an 
old-time favourite, and Mr. J. G. Sparks were the best of an 
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unexceptionable cast. Mr. Frank Harvey has given the world in 
general and New York in particular another five-act melodrama 
written upon exactly the same lines as all his other works, con- 
taining just the same situations and characters and worked out 
by just the same means. This latest concoction is termed 
A Fight for Honour, and is hardly, perhaps, so stirring or so 
convincing as some of Mr. Harvey’s earlier works. Except as to 
the gentleman cast for the villain, who seemed very uncomfort- 
able, the players did the author more than justice. At the Star 
Theatre another melodrama, The Privateer, has been successfully 
produced, and at the Fourteenth Street Shall We Forgive Her? is 
enjoying a renewed lease of favour. At the Empire Mr. William 
Gillette and his Secret Service company have reappeared after 
their marked London success. Mr. Gillette’s reception was 
markedly enthusiastic. The Americans are evidently very 
proud of the success which Secret Service achieved in England. 





IN MADRID. 

The theatres of Madrid have hardly yet settled down to serious 
work, and in all cases the good things are being held over until a 
little later in the season. A most unfortunate occurrence 
attended the production of Hl Dot de La Africana at the Principe 
Alfonso. Seiiorita Moreu, a promising young singer, was 
announced to make her first appearance on the stage on the 
opening night, and a large audience, who already knew her by 
repute as one of the leading pupils of the Conservatorio assembled 
to give her a flattering welcome. When, however, hurrying 
down from her dressing-room in response to the warning that 
the curtain was about to be raised, Sefiorita Moreu fell and broke 
one of her arms. This misfortune brought another in its train, 
for many members of the audience took the managerial announce- 
ment of the accident sceptically, and, regarding it as an effort to 
cover a bad case of stage-fright, made so noisy and ungallant a 
demonstration of feeling against Seiiora Perales, who was sub- 
stituted for the unfortunate Seiiorita Moreu, that she suddenly 
stopped singing and burst into tears. This development was 
rather more than the malcontents had anticipated, and it imme- 
diately cowed them into silence, which presently gave place to 
round after round of applause. Things then went smoothly, and 
at the end of the performance Seiiora Perales was recalled four or 
five times to acknowledge the plaudits of an audience whom she 
had completely conquered by the touch of womanly weakness 
which their own unkind behaviour had called up. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Sir Henry Irvine, rejuvenated by his holiday in Kent, Sussex, and 
Norfolk, opened a week’s engagement at the Stratford Borough Theatre on 
September 6 with The Bells and A Story of Waterloo. On each night the 
house was crammed, the audience on the Wednesday, when he gave after- 
noon and evening performances, numbering no fewer than 6,200. The rail- 
way people must have been puzzled how to accommodate the throngs from 
Leytonstone, Epping, Woodford, Wanstead, and other places. In spite of 
increased prices, the record ~was continued by Sir Henry at the Camberwell 
Métropole, where he appeared in the same pieces during the following 
week. Here, responding to a call for a speech, he referred to the new 
Peter the Great, “by my boy Laurence.” Sir Henry began his provincial 
tour at Cardiff on September 20, and is to be seen with Miss Ellen Terry 
at Birmingham a week later. 


Miss ELten Terry, after a rest at Winchilsea, passed her holiday ina 
driving tour, during which she visited Stratford-on-Avon. 


Or Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet we have already spoken. To follow 
Sir Henry Irving on his own stage in such a character argues no little 
courage. “It was just twenty-three years ago,” the judicial critic of the 
St. James's Gazette remarks, “ that he made his appearance at the Lyceum 
Theatre in the part of the Princeof Denmark. No event, it may be said with- 
out exaggeration, has within our time affected more powerfully the course 
of English dramatic art or been more fruitful of significant results. That 
his Hamlet was received with unqualified approval we do not pretend. 
But as an effort of pure intellectuality—as the revelation of the inner 
working of a subtle and comprehensive mind—it stands even to this day un- 
rivalled. We question if, within the limits of his entire repertory, Sir 
Henry has ever originated a conception so acutely suggestive, so quick 
with pregnant meaning.” 


Mr. WILLARD has arrived in New York, and is to open his new American 
season at Wallack’s Theatre on October 4in The Physician. Before long, 
following Sir Henry Irving’s example, he will visit the South. 


Mr. Witson Barrett is contemplating a visit to Australia, under the 
management of Mr. Williamson and Mr. Musgrove, who, it is understood, 
will guarantee to pay him £10,000 for a hundred performances. 
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THE new play which Mr. Gilbert has written for Miss Fortescue will be 


produced at Birmingham on September 27, too late for notice in our 
present issue. 


Mr. ARTHUR COLLINs would seem to have undertaken the management 
of Drury Lane under the most favourable conditions. According to the 
London correspondent of the Monde Artiste, he can draw upon a capital of 


£120,000. Of course, the said correspondent knows perfectly well what he 
is talking about. 


In addition to Mr. Allan Upward’s new play, now entitled A Cruel 
Heritage, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who are on a successful tour in the pro- 
vinces, have accepted a comedy by Mr. Ernest Hendrie and Mr. Metcalfe 
Wood, The Elder Miss Blossom, and another by Mr. Walter Frith. 


THE latest collaboration is between Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. Murray 


Carson. The latter is to supply the plot, the former thestory. The piece, 
we hear, will be of a serious and satirical kind. 


Nort a few London players, including Mr. Hare, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. 
Tree, are on tour at the present moment. Miss Nethersole has produced 
at Birmingham an adaptation, entitled The Wife of Scarii, of Signor 
Giacosa’s remarkable play, 7’riste Amore, and Mr. Hare, at Edinburgh, 
A Bacielor’s Romance, by Miss Martha Morton, the American writer, who 
was married a few weeks ago in New York. 


The Children of the King, a fairy piece in three acts, rey the German 
of Herr Rosmer, with music by the composer of Hansel and Gretel, is 
shortly to be seen at the Court Theatre, the cast including Miss Cissie 
Loftus, Miss Isabel Bateman, Miss Hilda Spong, Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr, 
Herbert Ross, Mr. Fred Thorne, and Mr. Dion Boucicault. Mr. Chudleigh 
has secured original pieces by Mr. Pinero and Mr. Grundy. 


Mme. Norpica and M. Jean de Reezke are again on friendly terms. Their 
reconciliation was due to the tact of Colonel Mapleson, who had taken 
charge of the lady’s business affairs in London. 


Mae. BerNHARDT is still absorbed in her study of Hamlet. It is stated 
in a London letter to New York that she is inquiring into “the methods 
of Ada Cushman” in the part. Of course, the actress here referred to is 
Charlotte Cushman, perhaps the best Romeo of her time. Her perform- 
ance of Hamlet is described on all hands as singularly fine. Her biog- 
rapher, Miss Stebbins, writes :—“ She alludes to it in some of her letters 
as the highest effort she had ever made, and the most exhausting. Of all 
her parts this seemed to fill out ‘most completely the entire range of her 
powers. . . . Miss Cushman looked the part of Hamlet as well as she 
did that of Romeo. Her commanding and well-made figure appeared to 
advantage in the dress of the princely Dane ; and her long experience in 
the assumption of male parts took away all sense of incongruity. In 
fact, her excellence in whatever she undertook to do disarmed criticism, and 
satisfied the mind and the eye at once.” 


Ir would not be surprising to hear that Mme. Bernhardt had contracted 
another romantic marriage. According to the veracious Paris Figaro, 
she lately found herself in a most dangerous position half-way down a 
cliff at Belle-Isle. Her cries for help were heard by M. Harancourt, who 
was bathing below. A boulder to which she had clung was on the point 
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of giving way. He was just in time to save her, but they rolled over and 
over to the foot of the cliff. Mme. Bernhardt was more frightened than 
hurt, but her rescuer had to lie up for several days. 


More patriotic than ever is Mme. Bernhardt. She lately wished to 
appear at Strasburg. The Statthalter refused his consent, on the ground 
that she had registered a vow not to appear in Germany. He was willing, 
however, to waive his objection if she would play beforehand in a more 
distinctively German city. To this condition she absolutely declined to 
accede. 


Sienora Duss, tired out by the excitement of her triumphs inParis, 
has been resting for some weeks by the Lac de Thun, in Switzerland, but 
is studying a play which she regards as likely to add an important page to 
the history of the Italian stage. On her return to Venice, her native place, 
from France, the Syndic, in the name of the municipal authorities, pre- 
sented her with an address of congratulation. Curiously enough, the 
Parisian press criticised her dresses as being in “bad Italian taste,” 
evidently in ignorance of the fact that they had all been made by Worth. 
All these dresses, by the way, were white. 


Count PRIMOLI, in an article in the Revue de Paris, has recorded some 
of Signora Duse’s experiences of America. There, contrary to her wont 
years ago, she shrank from interviewers. “Your attitude towards them,” 
her New York manager groaned, “will cost us $20,000. With one pleasant 
word you could conquer them; as it is, they will be your enemies.” 
‘*T fail to see,” she replied, “ why I should not have my days to myself.” 
In came Mrs. G.—,a well-known reporter. “I appeal,” said the fragile 
actress, “to all women. Will you convey a message to them from me? 
Will you ask them why the working women who finish their tasks during 
the day are permitted to rest at night, while I, who work at night, am not 
allowed to rest during the day? For it is work, and ungrateful work, to 
receive those who call without knowing me under the pretext that a player 
belongs to the public, and that the public has a right to know those whom 
it goes to applaud or to hiss.” The next day was Saturday. “ Duse,” says 
the Count, ‘gave a matinée. The article had been read ; the appeal to 
American women had been heard ; the protest had seemed just. Women 
came in crowds to the performance, and Marguerite Gautier was received 
with frantic acclamations. The three first nights had brought in but 
$700; the receipts of this matinée alone were $3000. From that time it 
was a triumph all along the line.” 


Tue Italian actress’s conquest of Paris, as the Vew York Mirror remarks, 
“had a greater significance than that which attaches at the moment to an 
individual achievement. It means that at last this arrogant centre of 
dramatic art is forced to admit that art has other capitals; that its own 
elements are not supreme; and that there are foreign art forms and 
exponents that it may study with profit, as well as with pleasure. It is 
probable that the work of Signora Duse will finally have a greater influence 
on the dramatic art of Paris than upon that of any of the other great racial 
centres of the world in which she has appeared, because her method is 
more nearly antithetic to that of the more successful of French players 
than it is to the methods of others with which it has been, contrasted, and 
also because it is far more true and effective than the method of her greatest 
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French contemporary. Nor is it inappropriate that the Italian should 
give lessons to the French, for in Italy the theatre had artistic forms 
before the French theatre, formless, began to build on the antique models 
that through all the generations have hindered its artistic originality.” 


In the same article we have an account of a conversation alleged to have 
been overheard by Signora Duse behind the box office one day. ‘What 
does Mme. Duse play to-night?” “La Locandiera.” “How many acts?” 
“Three. And Cavalleria.” ‘‘ What costumes?” “Soubrette in the comedy ; 
peasant in the drama.” “And to-morrow?” “Camille.” “How many 
acts?” “Five.” “Howmanydresses?” “Five.” “Doesshedie?” “ All 
through one act.” “ All right ; I shall come to-morrow.” 


Mug. REJANE is to reappear at the Paris Vaudeville in December, pro- 
bably in a play by M. Sardou in the story of Pamela. 


Miss ErHEL BARRYMORE, so successful in Secret Service, has been engaged 
by Sir Henry Irving for his Lyceum company. 


Sicnor NIco.InI, after a trying illness, was lately removed from Craig- 
y-Nos to Brighton, whence it is reported that he is much better. 


CoLoNEL MAPLESON and Signor Mazzini haveshaken hands. The latter, 
it may be remembered, once challenged the former to a duel for having 
offered him, on behalf of Sir Augustus Harris, so trifling a sum as £150 a 
night for a short London engagement. 


M. Jean AND M. Epovuarp DE RESZKE, we understand, have accepted an 
ang agement to sing several Wagnerian operas at St. Petersburg and else- 
where in Russia during the coming winter and spring. Mme. Eames will 
sing the soprano réles throughout the tour. 


It has been asserted that the author of “Letters to Some Dramatic 
Critics” accuses Mr. William Archer of dishonesty. ‘“L. Anon”-—his 
remarks in our present issue on the point should be noticed—did nothing 
of the kind. He said that Mr. Archer, being honest, had come to regard 
himself as “ honester than the honestest.” 


By arrangement with Mr. Charles Frohman, A Night Out will be suc- 
ceeded by an adaptation from the French, Never Again, in which several 
American players will take part. 


Mr. Crowest, the author of Zhe Great Tone Poets, has in the press a 
monograph of Signor Verdi, which will be issued early this month by Mr. 
John Milne. 


“Tr is almost a unique thing,” says Mr. Gilbert, “for an old man to do 
again the work of his youth.” However, the “old man,” as he somewhat 
affectedly calls himself, is about to re-issue the Bab Ballads, together with 
songs from his Savoy operas and His Excellency. The volume, which is 
illustrated anew, ought to have a wide circulation. 


Mrs. Horace SEDGER, sister of the late Sir Augustus Harris, died last 
month. Originally an actress, she opened the Novelty Theatre, Great 
Queen- street, a little more than nine years ago, and assisted her brother 
in designing the costumes for his remarkable productions at Drury Lane 
In many quarters she will be sorely missed. 


Ar Burnham Beeches, in the garden of a villa long occupied by George 
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Grote, is a memorial erected by the historian’s widow to Mendelssohn, who 
composed some of his greatest music there. The stone has been much 
defaced by ignorant urchins ; but the following lines are still decipherable :— 


“To mark the cherished spot which once he prest, 
A humble mourner’s hand hath raised a stone, 
For he has sunk to his eternal rest, 
Untimely parted from his young renown 
Ere his rich gifts and inspiration bore 
Their perfect fruit in his creative mind.” 


IN reply to many inquiries, we may state that the forecast in the last 
issue of The Theatre as to the scope of Mr. Laurence Irving’s Peter the 
Great, which is likely to appear at the Lyceum towards the end of the 
year, is substantially accurate. 


Four new plays have just been accepted at the Comedie Francaise— 
Tristan et Yseult, three acts in verse, by M. Armand Silvestre ; Catherine, 
five acts in prose, by M. Henri Lavedan ; Le Martyre, five acts in verse, by 
M. Jean Richepin ; and Struensée, five acts in verse, by M. Paul Meurice- 
The order in which they will be given has not yet been settled. 


M. CuaRETIE’s method of management is at times hard to understand 
After an engagement of about ten months, Mile. Antonia Laurent, formerly 
of the Odéon, the Gymnase, the Porte Saint Martin, and the Ambigu, has 
obtained leave to retire from the Comédie Francaise, having failed to get 
any part better suited to her unquestionable talents than that of a 
suivante in tragedy—Léonor in The Cid—and not getting the chance of 
appearing even in that many times. 


La Vie de Boheme—the dramatic version of which was recently revived 
atthe Francais—was the book that made Henri Miirger’s reputation for 
him, and kept him for ever out of the French Academy. “Ce maudit livre,” 
he used to call it in his later days. 


On the occasion of M. Faure’s visit to St. Petersburg, the artistes du 
ballet in the Imperial theatres in that city sent a message of congratula- 
tion to their comrades at the Paris Opéra, who expressed themselves as 
“infiniment touchés de la gentille attention” thus shown them. 


M. Sarnt-SaEns not long ago declared that he would not write again for 
the stage. If rumour be true, he has now reconsidered his intention, as a 
result of some cordial speeches made at a dinner given by a number of 
friends in commemoration of the hundredth performance of Samson et 
Dalila at the Opéra. 


Mme. BERNHARDT will open her season at the Renaissance with M. 
Decourcelle’s adaptation of Secret Service. 


M. MassEnet’s Sapho, founded upon M. Daudet’s story, is in active 
rehearsal at the Paris Opéra Comique, with Mme. Emma Caloé as Fanny 
Legrand. 

M. Grnisty, director of the Odéon, proposes to produce in the coming 
season a series of classical representations. These chefs-d’ceuvre of the 
great masters will be performed every Monday evening, at a price so low 
as to be “absolutely democratic.” We wish him all success in so excellent 
an undertaking. 
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Les Mattres Chanteurs may be looked for at the Paris Opéra before 
October 31, as Wagner’s widow, who is not a person to be trifled with, has, 
in her contract, stipulated that it shall appear there by that date. 


The late concours at the Conservatoire was not as brilliant as in some 
past years. In tragedy no first prize was awarded. M. Talrick had an 
acessit, and Mile. Després a second prize. In Comedy, the only first prizes 
given were gained by women. Mlle. Manfroy gave a scene from the 
Souris by Pailleron ; she is a charming ingénue, and will shortly appear at 
the Odéon. Mlle. Després was the other successful competitor. M. 
Caillard received a second prize: he played a scene from the Fils Naturel 
with great feeling. Weare puzzled by the exclusion of M. Croné, whose 
performance of Figaro in the Barbier de Séville was to our minds quite 
remarkable, especially at his age of nineteen years. 


Un sss Herr Siegfried Wagner has been misreported, he believes that the 
success of the Bayreuth Festival has been achieved in spite of lukewarm- 
ness, if not direct opposition, amongst the Germans themselves. ‘‘ The 
French,” he is said to have said, “‘have always been our most zealous 
adherents. Now, as always, the principal supporters of Bayreuth are 
French, Americans, and British. Moreover, the English shame in every 
way the Germans, who are supine, while the German press is antagonistic. 
But it can continue to be so; for the more it abuses us the greater our 
success. You can also see now what a miserable state German music and 
German musicians are in. What are our national high schools of music 
doing for us and our cause, and what have they done? Nothing. If they 
ever occupied themselves with the works of my father, they did it, not 
out of conviction, but because they had todoit. They would have disgraced 
themselves if they had stuck to their craziness or spitefulness. Get along 
with your Germans and Germanism! If it depended on them, the exist- 
ence of our Festspiele would long since have been endangered.” 


EIsENBACH now has a Wagner museum, brought together by an Austrian 
worshipper. Among the things exhibited are the little old piano on which 
the composer received his early lessons from Weinlig, the original manu- 
script of Rienzi, and the warrant issued against him in 1849, while he was 
at Dresden, as a “ politically dangerous person.” 


Dr. IssEn is about to leave Christiania for Italy, where he will probably 
pass the whole of the coming winter. 


Sianor VERDI, while erecting his own tomb and composing his own 
requiem, objects to be reminded in any way that he is old. Not many 
weeks ago he was moved to wrath by an announcement that he was dying. 
In order to show that he remained in excellent health, he appeared at a 
soirée in Milan, and, to the great delight of his fellow-guests, sang in the 
love duo from Otello with Mme. Stolz. 


Reuics of Signor Verdi are eagerly sought after. One morning he 
abstractedly left his hat in a room of the Hotel Maggiore, at Montecatrini. 
A young married lady promptly concealed it, of course intending to make 
it one of her treasures. But the little mancuvre had been observed by 
another visitor, who, claiming the hat as his own, induced her to give it up 
to him, and went on his way rejoicing. 


Sicnor Lzoncava._o makes no secret of the distribution of parts for hig 
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new opera, 7'rilby. Svengali will be the bass, and Trilby, cf course, a 

rn Amina, after the plan of La Sonnambula, singing as @ soprano. 
Will she sing false after Svengali’s power over her wanes? The composer 
at present would rather not say. 


Goop wine needs no bush. Rossini recommended a certain songstress to 
Tamberlick, who brought her out. She did not please, and Tamberlick 
asked Rossini why he had recommended so indifferent a performer to him. 
“If she had been a good one,” answered Rossini, “she would have had 
no need of recommendation.” 


Sicnor Zaccont lately appeared as Lear, but with less success than was 
expected. None the less does he look forward to his coming engagement 
in America with high hope. 


Spain is still rather behind in the race of nations, especially as far as the 
stage is concerned. The Government has decreed that players connected 
with the aristocracy shall not use their titles on theatre bills. 


THE management of Mr. Richard Mansfield’s business affairs has been 
undertaken by Mr. A. M. Palmer. For fifteen years or more the two have 
been close friends. It was under the auspices of Mr. Palmer that Mr. 
Mansfield achieved his earliest successes in America. By the way, he has 
abandoned his intention to revive Timon of Athens, but will probably 
appear before long as Henry V. and King John. 


Tue New York Dramatic Mirror, the representative journal of the 
theatrical profession in the United States, is cool-headed enough to see 
through a common delusion there. “The impression that English drama- 
tists and actors are complaining about ‘the invasion of American actors 
and dramatists’ into that land,” it says, “is erroneous. On the contrary, 
they seem to be in a mood to profit from the invasion, as the American 
theatre has profited from English examples.” 


Mrs. Jonn Drew, the veteran actress, died on the last day of August at 
Marchmont, New York. Born in London in 1818, she went on the stage at 
Liverpool, at the age of six, as Agib in Timour the Tartar. 1n early 
life she rose to an assured position in America, supporting the principal 
players there in tragedy, comedy, and melodrama. For thirty-one years 
after 1853, at first in association with her husband John Drew, a capable 
Irish comedian, she was the manageress of the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. She remained in her profession down to last year, her last 
engagement being in the Sporting Duchess cages. Her Mrs. Mala- 
prop was a singularly clever performance. 

Mr. VAN BIeENE is again in America, there to produce his new play, The 
Wandering Minstrel. Here is a little sketch of him:—“ When 
he plays, he forces his legatos till his instrument whines and mews 
most distressingly. He rolls his eyes, throws back his great head of hair 
—in short, sensationalises to perfection. But he has some musical talent 
which he confessedly devotes to money-making. I am certain that if to 
morrow the public took interest in seeing him play the ’cello on his head 
he would conscientiously set to work todo so. A charlatan, then, do you 
say? Not quite; aspeculator. And aspeculator who brings to bear upon 
his operations all the astuteness, all the shrewd calculation of a race that 
for centuries has practically monopolised certain fields of money-getting. 
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Nordau would have taken delight in him. A mystifier of the first water, 
he is self-hypnotised into a belief in his own pose. I shall never forget one 
call upon him at the Waldorf. There were three or four of us there, and 
he received us, simply and sadly courteous, like an exiled monarch 
op;-ressed with the weight of a greatness which he could not hide.” 


Anton1a Dvorak, formerly director of a musical school in New York, 
has selected Uncle Tom’s Cabin as the subject of an opera, in which par- 
ticular attention will be paid to the melodies of the negro. 


A PorRTRAIT in oil of Mr. J. E. Dodson as Cardinal Richelieu in Under the 
Red Robe will be shown at the autumn exhibition of the American 
Academy of Design. 


Onz bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. “ I’m offered 500 dols. a 
week,” a singer lately said toa manager. “I'll give you 50 dols., and youll 
get it,” was the reply. And the offer was accepted. 


Her: is another proof of the reverence felt by Charlotte Cushman for 
the players’ calling. “TI love,” she said, “all arts equally, only putting my 
own just above the others, because in it I recognise the union and culmina- 
tion of all. To me it seems as if when God conceived the world that was 
Poetry ; He formed it and that was Sculpture ; He coloured it, and that 


was Painting ; He peopled it with living beings, and that was the grafid, 
divine, eternal Drama.” 


Mr. Pavt Arruur, after two years’ playing in London, returned to 
America last month, but will soon recross to us, 

















